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ty» and yet there seems also to be less and less synchronization among the dif- 
ferent elements of the system. 

E. B. White spoke for all of us in this-conferencc room when he said: "I 
hold but one share in corporate earth, and l*m uneasy about the manage- 
ment/' 

Given this situation, it is imperative that the dialogue, the community and 
consensus building brought about by your annual international assemblies and 
the other activities of your Council, continue to develop and broaden. The 
constructive process of human interaction you and other key groups in the 
world set in motion, help maintain fundamental social and cultural trends in a 
favorable direction — toward ultimately less dangerous, more cooperative, and 
stronger institutional arrangements. 

Indeed, we may have no choice but to work in practical ways toward the de- 
velopment of a functioning human community if we are to survive as civilized 
human beings. If the world is to become a fit place to live in, a place where all 
may have at least some prospect of enjoying the fruits of civilization, we have 
to face up to the first imperative of interdependence: we must strengthen hab- 
its of constructive communication and cooperation across national, cultural 
and ideological borders. 

The work of your Council (in offering opportunities for international coop- 
eration in cflucational research; through exchanges, publications, surveys and 
workshops in educational technology; through field-based and performance- 
based teacher education; through conferences on educational planning in 
terms of the pervasive social change I have already mentioned; and through 
creative pilot projects in organization and curricula) are most valuable contri- 
butions in constructing this vitally needed intercultural cooperation in global 
education. 

Perhaps national educational systems, like individuals, must as they grow 
older, more experienced and wiser, wear bifocal glasses. For domestic and 
parochial needs, they can look through the lower lens for matters close at 
hand, and read the fine print of local life. But at all other times, they must 
look through the higher lens at the wider, general, universal and international 
horizons. 

The challenge in teacher education today, it seems to me, is to meld the culti- 
vation of the pride, security and pleasure in one's own national uniqueness, 
while identifying with those far larger concerns shared by all mankind— the 
common need for unity, cooperation, sharing, coping— indeed for justice and 
for peace. 

In a meeting a few days ago on the White House lawn with 5,000 foreign and 
American young participants in the American FMcld Service's International 
Scholarships Programs, President Ford told this assemblage: '^The spirit of 
seeking understanding through personal contact with people of other nations 
and other cultures deserves the respect and support of all. [^"^or the best hope of 
making the world a better, more peaceful place, is to seek even greater ex- 
changes of persons of different backgrounds and different nationalities." 
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li has been thanks to professional associations hke the huernaliona! 
Couneil on Education for Teaching that a favorable climate for vital change in 
American education* and in education internaiionally, has come about. You 
have done this by encouraging a global perspective in the training of teachers. 

Cognizant of the excellent progress you have already madc» and of your en- 
thusiastic commitment to coping with the inereasinglv complex problems that 
interdependence imposes on global education, 1 am particularly pleased to 
have been invited to greet you. and join with you today. 
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Higher Kducation in the Americas: Contrasts and Trends 

liin \Ri)o G( >N/ AM / RiM s 

L'xecudw Secretary for L'diwation. Scicficc and Culliirc 
Organization o f A tturii an States, li 'ashiniiton, P.C. 

European Roots of Hiuher Education in the Americas 

The imivcrsiiics as ihc first instiiutions thai were organized sysieinatieally 
for the creaiion, preservaiion, and transmission of ihe hieh forms of knowl- 
edge and culture are a relatively recent result of ihc historical process of Eur- 
ope. They made iheir appearance ai ihe end of the Middle Ages, and since 
their heginniiigs ihey ha\e responded (o fundanienial problems (M" si ruciures 
of. and relaiions bciween. tlie csiaics of socielv, which cominue lo be mailers 
for retlection. The grcai c\enis ihat changed ihe economy of ihe l-anopean so- 
ctciN. ihal increased man's knowledge of the uni\erse and of himself. ga\e 
siiotig impel us lo the aj^pearance ot uni\ersiiies ;nid ihe organi/alion and en- 
lamemeni of iliosc already e\i sling. Since ihosc times, and being transformed 
according to the historical trends, the uni\ersitics ha\c been and arc the most 
important centers where otic generation has transmitted to others knowledge 
recei\ed and incteascd. Somciimcvahe cmpiiasis lias been imh on dogmatic and 
cxchisivist knowledge, scnnetimcs Qii^iolcram and participatory knowledge. 

The universities in the AniericasNvere iraiisplanicd from the European uni- 
versities, a large number coming from Spain to the Latin American countries* 
and a smaller number coming from England to the Anglo-Sa.\on countries. 
During ihe colonial period the universities cultivated the disciplines that were a 
continuation of the medieval orientation: theology and canon'law. letters and 
philo.sophy, a prolongation of the thinking of the Upper and Lower Middle 
Ages . 

However, the thinking of the Renaissance and the rationalist and empiricist 
currents* characteristic of modern limes and a different influence in the Amcr- 
ic:^n colonies, were establishing the philosophical bases of the independence 
movements of our countries. .Americans in the North and in the South drew in- 
spiration from an ant!)ropocentric thinking that returned to man the responsi- 
bility to govern himselt and confidence in his ability lo transform the world 
that surrounds him and pu*. it at his service. 

Differences in fii,^her Education 

The universities of North and South America will play different <'oles, to the 
extent thai their societies pursued different ideals and used different methods 
for attaining them. The United States aniversities will try to satisfy the require- 
ments of training himian resources that a society with a formidable capacity 
for expansion requires. This response of clear pragtnatism has been constantly 
questioned by idealistic conceptions, which have reminded us of the need for 
disinterested study, for scientific research, and for transcendental thinking. 
Among the notable contributions made by United States universities we may 
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nicmion ihc Land (iranl C ollci?cs. ihc origin of the Siaic UnivLTsiiics, which 
look science and (echnologv lo all ihc regions of ihe couniry, and ihc Junior 
Colleges and Coinmuniiy Colleges, which offered a new lower level of training 
wiihin higher educaiion. These and oiher coniribuiions are ihe concrcic ex- 
pression of ihe U.S. universiiy dream: higher education for all the young peo- 
ple ai the age lo enter the institutions at that level. 

The Latin American universities were less affected by the new modern phi- 
losophical currents. With independence they assumed functions of intellectual 
leadership of the peoples, sometimes in too conservative a way, sometimes 
favoring the changes necessary for social progress. It fell to Andres Belle to 
summari/e in a memorable speech, at the time of the reinauguralion of the 
Universiiy of Chile, the functions of these institutions within recently organiz- 
ed nations, where not only professionals suited for productive life but also per- 
sons trained in all the disciplines and activities of civilized life arc needed. 
However, the Latin American universities tended to adopt the structure of the 
Napoleonic Univerisiy. with its emphasis '-n the professional schools, and its 
lesser interest in philosophy and the arts. This university model, which still 
survives in some countries, with modifications 'u:t ne from reform move- 
ments that began at the beginning of this century, has bc^m performing some 
of the functions that belong to it, but others it has omitted or not done well. 
Therefore it is necessary to make an effort of research and formulation di- 
rected at reestablishing in the Latin American universities the complex of func- 
tions and responsibilities that will enable them fully to carry out their mission 
of intellectual leadership. 

I should like to mention two concepts that I believe may be useful in distin- 
guishing the orientations of the universities in the various regions of the hemis- 
phLMc. In the first place, higher education constitutes one of the most import- 
ant elements in the process of economic and social development of a couniry, a 
province, or a city. This very evident affirmation cnn be verified without great 
difficulty when one studies empirically the coninbuiion.s that an msiiiuiion of 
higher educaiion has made and is making in atiy of those conicMs: \\\<r number 
of research studies on ?he natural resources of its /one of infiuence, tiie num- 
ber of contributions lo the development of certain technologies, the contribu- 
tion to the esiablishmeni of productive centers on the basis of sL'Jsfied needs 
for human resources. However, some of these functions have not I'cen per- 
formec' by institutions that have limited themselves to training prc^fessionals, 
without feeling themselves committed in the effort of research, for lack of re- 
sources for doing it, or that ha\e not given their gradui'.tes either the compe- 
tence or the sense of responsibility to make them elements of progress and de- 
velopment. To regain awareness of the need to investigate everything that may 
serve as a basis for de\'elopmeni in a zone is to take the road toward an effec- 
tive contribution to the benefit of all. 

In the second place, the imiversities have a large responsibility in the general 
educational process, which, to the extent that it is assumed, gives the institu- 
tion one of its most important projections. In the United States the universities 
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lui\-c lakcn education iinio ilicmscUcs as an area of knowlcduc and of irauiing 
of icach'.Ts ai all levels and in all spccialiics. and out of the hands of ihc nor- 
mal schools and icaclicrs' coIIclzcs. in this way ihc iini\ LMsiiics ha\c an oppor- 
lunii-y 10 i:i\c a foundaiion and an oricniation lo ihc educational process, and 
to uive quality and depth to those they prepare to he professionals in educa- 
l.ion. Ihis is in evident contrast to the universiiies in countries where education 
is not incorporated a*- a discipline of research or professional training, and ii. 
whicli this responsibiliiy falls on nornial schools or pedauouical institutes, ori- 
eiued and supervised by the Ministries of l-ducaiion. 1 his inconj^ruity has had 
nei!aii\c effe /. wuh respect to better knowledge of the educational process 
and the iniprv.\ .'men! of the professional le\ el of the teachers. 

hudire of lii^her I'.LiuciUhtn 

L.et me uiNc you some observations about the fiuure of hiuher education in 
the hemisphere, in relation to the trends ihat are now predominant in the uni- 
Ncrsiticv. In \\w firsi place, the United States has esiablished a capacity for 
ainicKt all yonnu people of colleiie aue who wish to do so to pursue profession- 
al studies. Odier L'oumrics in the world luuc tried to follow thai example, and 
at piesen; t^ie percent:; i:e of youni: people who do go into higher education is 
\ery large. All tliis growth has originated a number, of phenomena that accom- 
pany massive higher education, designed to attend to large r.unibers of stu- 
dents. One of tile problems that has been studied most is that of the mounting 
costs and the piobleivis of financing them. Maintenance of tlic university com- 
munity with its hi?.h le\el of needs constitutes a \ ery high social charge, and 
therefore there is serious discussion of how to raise the universities' productiv- 
ity or I educe their costs. Higher education in Latin America is facing these 
problems. At tlie same time, there have been hea\ y criticisms about its yield, 
regarding its research work and the number and quality of the professionals it 
graduates. 

Secondly, the elToris to gi\e the whole population an opportimily to receive 
the benefits of higher education, in everything that may be of personal and so- 
cial interest, has gi* en these instilulions a new dimension which lakes them so 
far as to offer refiesher courses for graduates ami introiiuciory courses for 
adults who ha\e not had any higher education. These efforts have taken \'ari- 
ous forms, from the already traditional and admirable uni\'ersity extension 
ser\ ice, with correspv/.i^ienee studies super\ised at a tlistance, to the Open LJni- 
\ersity with its integi itecl design, in which all the elements of modern com- 
muincations and the coordinarion and super\ ision effects of a specialized staff 
are iiu oU'ed. 

Thirdly, the increasing interest of the members of the imiversity comniunily 
in participating in the institutional processes found its concrete expression in 
Latin America in the post u kites ot imi\ersity reform, which, in ratifying au- 
lon onu as the essence of academic life, proposed cogo\erimient as a formula 
of participation of both professors and students in the direction of the institu- 
tion. In practice, these concepts have contradictorily served to provide the 
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basis for political action by the universities in the countries and tor action by 
the national parties in university life. At present, the confirmation of autono- 
my in thcjicnse of intellectual freedom of professors and students to do re- 
search, to teach, and to learn, should have a correlation with the participating 
interest of not only those who work or study in these institutions, but also 
those who maintain them and make them possible. The idea of the Chinese 
university, in which the students must have the backing and approval of the 
community that supports them, seems to be an extreme expression. 

In conclusion, I should like to summarize a little my vision of higher educa- 
tion in the hemisphere with its relationships and intluences. In the first place, 
and difficult as it is to change academic traditions, I believe higher education 
in Latin America is tending to incorporate forms from United States higher 
education that have demonstrated their value. An example of this is the expan- 
sion of higher educatioi, in Mexico and Colombia, with the appearance of new 
forms of institutions, etc. In addition to the structural changes, one can see a 
renewed interest in functions such as research and extension work, which tend 
to change the appearance of this educational level. 

Secondly, I think that higher education :o 'he United States, without aban- 
doning its functions, which have given i piceminent place in its society, is 
going to change its structures and procedures to reach the limits of the ideal of 
serving all the members of the communities who are interested in acquiring or 
applying knowledge of some sort, and in such a way that the costs will not be- 
come a negative factor. This trend should have an intluence on the institutions 
of higher education in Latin Amei ica, Thirdly, the Latin American universities 
should totally assume their responsibility in the general process of education, 
which will produce belter knowledge of the process and an increase in the 
quantitati\ e and qualitative yield of education by training the teachers better. 

Fourthly, higher education in the hemisphere will be oriented toward a 
closer relationship between the members of the institutional community and 
the society that sustains it, on the basis of a greater degree of public services re- 
ceiv?"d. 

In short, we hope that the new style of the universities of the American hem- 
isphere will respond to all these requirements and to all the specific problems 
that affect tiie economic and social development of our countries, and pursue 
efficiently and in solidarity the permaneir. ideals of higher education for the 
preser\ aiion and increase of the cultural heritage of mankind. 
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Cultural Pluralism in Peru 



Makia Makta Pajui i o 
University of Lima, Peru 

Historical Background 

One of the outstanding aspects of ihe Peruvian society is its multiform char- 
acter, and few aspects reflect more eloquently this character than the linguistic 
situation, in which besides those who speak Spanish one may find those who 
speak one of several Indian languages and those who are bilingual. It was cal- 
culated that our population in 1975 was 16,000.(X)0 inhabitants, of which 
1,600,000 were Quechua-speaking, and between six and eight million were bi- 
lingual (Quechua and Spanish). 

Lack of communication is. of course, the result of this situation. Every Pe- 
ruvian knows that Quechua is spoken in some regions of our country; fewer 
recognize the existence of Aimara, and even fewer have heard of the Machigu- 
enga, Huarayo, Aguaruna, Campa or of the half-hundred languages which 
make up the real picture of the Peruvian multilinguistic situation and conspires 
against our purpose of being an integrated nation. 

There is not only linguistic plu,-ality, but the coexistence of several cultures 
\vhich show similar values and behavior systems. In this respect we cannot 
deny that at the same time there is a diversity cf behavior patterns between an 
urban group of the coast, a rural community in the mountains or a selvatic 
population. 

From 1532. with the Spanish Conquest, the influence of the Spanish lan- 
guage starts. The colonial system, which lasted three centuries generated a so- 
ciolinguistic reordering. Since Independence the Spanish Irnguage has expand- 
ed and Quechua and Aimara — the main Indian languages — have lost influ- 
ence. Basically two ethnic and '^ultural groups opposed each other: the Inca 
culture and the Spanish colonialism. At the time of the Conquest, the Incas 
•vere trying to establish a united social organization utilizing the cultural pat- 
terns of the populations incorporated in the Tahuantinsuyo, depending on the 
coi.imon language- -Quechua — and on the expansion of their own conception 
of the Unive;se, 

With the Spanish Conquest, however, the prevailing group and its criollo 
descendants imposed their culture and a new social order which, however, 
never became totally articulated into an organic whole. Indigenous cultural 
groups have survived though modified by the Spanish culture, ^ 

The structural changes which have taken place in my country have given a 
new orientation to os r cultural policy, which intends to achieve an equalizing 
model to do away with internal unbalanced conditions. We seek the design of a 
nation socially and culturally integrated. 

For this reason, Quechua — the language spoken by 10% of our population 
—has become, along with Spanish, an official language. This policy of making 
official the Quechua language means that we have taken the pluralistic option. 
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lhai wc can visiiali/.c a kiiul of socic!y rcspcclt'ul ol cllinic dit Terences, ensuring 
lhai ihe iToups inicgraling ihe new lolalily may lincl lornis ol' general anieula- 
lion consisiem wiih dirfereni languages and euliures. 

Pluralism is ihe opiion chosen lo achieve and sireiigiheii a sense ol' a naiion 
which can be shared by ihe major groups o!" ihe couniry, A more balanced na- 
tional iniegraiion is soughi so ihai ihe Qiiechiia-speaking populaiion may he 
freeti from ihe siigma of being a marginal popuiaiion wiihin ihc l\TUvian so- 
cieiy. 

As ihe new law provides for ihe leadline: Quechua lo the Spanish-speak- 
ing populaiiun/in ihe fuiure we hope lo have an imai^e of a bilingual and bi- 
cuh.ural socieiy based on ihe reciprocal kpowledge of ihe necessiiy of under- 
standing ihe iwo niosi imporiani culiurc;. in ihe Peru\ ian siaie. 

If 10% of our populaiion speaks Quechua. we can see how iniporiani ii is lo 
strengthen inicrnal and regional communicaiion. Reforms such as ihe L,and 
Reform can only be achieved wiih ihe help of ihe Quechua language, 

A double insirumeni of connnunicaiion should serve lo mainiain and widen 
ouiside coniacis. and to enrich ihe linguisiic and cultural comnuinicaiion 
throughout ihe couniry. 

This is a process which will lake a raiher long period of lime, bui which will 
progressively permii a redellniiion of social and culiural behavior of the major 
sectors of the population of our country, and the modification of the negative 
psychosocial attitudes between ihem. 

The project of a bilingual society which starts with i'*j elevation of Quechua 
to rank as one of the official languages aims at a society that is pluralistic and 
integrated, a national society which shall offer equal possibilities to the heirs 
of both languages and cultures, basieally the foundation of modern Peru, It is 
an effort to give a realistic solution to the most outstanding aspect of a multi- 
hnguist reality. 

There are other verr.tkcuiar languages in Peru which are beinp used in some 
places of our territory — the Amazonian region for example — for which our 
educational law has provided a bilingual education. 

This policy is consistent with the humanistic philosophy of our government 
and it s\\':M be gradually implemented because the expenses of impl:mentation 
of a regular ^ysten of bilingual education are enormous. There shall be a so- 
called linguistic planning for bilingual education and for implementing the of- 
ficiali/ation of the Quechua language. 



Bilingual Eduauion 

The first project of bilingual education was put into practice in the Peruvian 
Amazon region, with the Sumnicr Linguistic ins iuite in charge. This is a U.S. 
organization which has been woiking with us tor ahtiost thirty years. 

The Institute made u studv of the different languages that were spoken in 
that region* and wrote booklets using those languages to spread knowledge on 
health, community development, basic instruction* tradt ..otions* etc. Later. 
Spanish was taught* and a coordination was established with the regular 
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school system. Similar experiments have been done iu the Andean regions. 

The national policy on bilingual edueatioii is not merely an educational sys- 
tem to teach Spanish, taking advantage ot the vernacular laneuages; it is de- 
ll ned'as a bilingual and bicultural education with all its broad implications. 

In the second place, the law does not speak of the old classrot-m hut oT the 
rtuclco, which is a basic community organization seeking the cooperation of all 
and the promotion ot coninumiiy life within a geographical area. The mtclco 
comprises several schools and is assisted by a community council. 

The support for the implementation of the law which officiali/es the Queeh- 
ua ;s not limited to the formal educational endeavors. Now the massive means 
of communication like radio and television generate the atmosphere in which 
communiiy and personal life are led. Radio is more important than television 
in the rural centers. There ap? 204 radio stations which cover the whole coun- 
try. At first, however, it is important that television help to fight urban preju- 
dices against the Quecluia language, the Andean man and his culture, 

F-^ormal education shall, of course, be a basic channel through which bilingu- 
al education shall be admirtisiered. t-xtension education shall also play an im- 
portant part in the educational effort. 

Now, one argument of those who are agcanst this cultural policy. They be- 
lieve tha* m 20 or 30 years everybody in Peru will speak Spanish, If we com- 
pare the cports of th. Census in 1940, 1961 and 1972, we can see that in 1940 
the Quechua-spcaking people were 3P0 of the population; in 1961 it was only 
17^^ and in 1972, I F' o of the total population. There is a definite and pro- 
gressive increase in the number of thv>^c who speak Spanish, 

Implemenfarion of BiUngual Education 

The teaching of the Qucchua language, according to the General Plan of im- 
plementation, has been compulsory at all educational levels since 1976, Studies 
have been made to initiate these activities. Teacher training plans are being de- 
veloped for the leaching of the Qucchua language using the methodology of a 
second language. Experimental programs to train teachers are under way. 

Bilingual education programs for Quechua-speaking people from »he rural 
mountainous regions and from the jungle are being prepared. Educational 
programs have been devised aiming at the preservation and promotion of the 
literary production o; the vernacular languages. 

It has been agreed that evaluation of actions must be made every two years. 

An important step for the implementation of the law which officializes the 
Qucchua language is the agreement signed between the Ministry of Education 
and the Agency lor International Development to establish an experimental 
program of bilingual education at the basic education level in the Cuzco re- 
gion. Such agreement — which is to last three years — aims to accomplish the 
following object i\ cs: 

1. To train a group of teachers for the application of an experimental pro- 
ject of bilingual education for the first and second grades of basic education. 
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2. To produce and cxpcrinicni on icachinu nuiicrials for ihis project. 

3. To determine \\v:. musradeqiiaie nielliodoloey and lechniciues lor bi- 
lingual education in the region through, research. 

The actions to be taken are the folloAing: 

1. The establishment of a conuuiitee ol' higii-level specialists to give advice 
for the project. 

2. The establishment of a team of imorniediaie-level specialists responsible 
for the piogiamming, impiementation and evaluation of ihe actions lo be 
taken ai Cu/.co. 

3. The organization of a eourse on chc lii.';ui>tic, social, euiiurai and psy- 
ehological eonditions in the Cu/co region. One hundred bilingual teachers 
shall participate in this eourse whieh has the purpose of unifying concepts 
about the subject matter ofbilint ual education. 

4. Educational materials for the first and seeond grades of basie education 
for ihe student as well as tor the teacher shall be produced applying method- 
ological principles of bilingual education. 

5. The organi/aiion of a course to provide specialization to ten of the one- 
hundred teachers who took the former course. They shall participate in advis- 
ing the teachers involved in the project. 

6. Three workshops shall be organized to make readjustments and improve 
the application of bilingual education in the region, I'ollow-up procedures 
shall be used to evaluate methods, techni(|ucs and bilingual materials. 

7. There shall be a seminar to motivate teachers on the problems of bilin- 
gual education, with the purpose of implcmentmg future actions in the field. 

8. A research program shall be developed lo establish the methodology, 
techniques and the necessary materials tor bilingual education. This program 
shall be under the responsibility of the team of 10 specialists who were men- 
tioned before. 

The sum that has been allocated for , jcct is approximately Sn4»()56. 

Measures for the implementation of the law which officializes Quechua arc, 
thus, under way. .-X basic Quechua alphabet is being prepared by the high level 
commission presided o^^-^r by the distinguished linguist^ Dr. A.bcrto Escobar. 

But there must be a country-wide understanding of the reality of the nation 
in all its aspects including cultural pluralism, so that the efforts of bilingual 
education may have general approval and support. 

A suggestion has been made for the ereation of a eoordinating office of bi- 
lingual education to set up priorities, see that actions are taken according to 
plans, and do general evaluation work. Such an offiee might he set up within 
the structure of the Ministry of Education. 'Mie edueaiicinal reform— now 
under way— pro^ides strong moti^atio^. adequate actions and the necessary 
coordinaiioiis to fidfi'.: the purposes of our pluralistic cultural policy. 
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Kdiitatiiiji a Prolession: lor W hat Purposes 



Dl AN CnkRK. W 

iMm, i 'o//C!UC of ijiucation iind Soi ial ScrvUvs, L 'nivcrsiiv of I ermoni, 
Bar/ in ill on, \ entiotu 

Sew Directions in Teacher l.ducaiion: 
liunuin Service F.ducudon 

The report of ihc AACIT: Bicentennial C ommission on Eidueation for the 
Profession olTeaehinLz closes with the followini: challenge: "What the profes- 
sion neetis is a totally new set.of concepts regarding the nature of the emerging 
human scr\ice soeieiy, its educational demands, ,the kuids of dchvery systems 
necessary to pro\ ide public access to continuing educational opportunity, and 
the types of professional personnel and training required to reform public edu- 
cation/' I warn to discuss the concept of teachor education for the emerging 
human services uH'iety more specifically than it is addressed in the report be- 
cause I belie\ c it has special significance to the profession of leaching, especi- 
ally when \iewed from a futures perspective. I speak on this topic with an in- 
terest that grows out of my first-hand experience in reorganizing a college of 
education three years ago around this ihenie. Some of you may not know thai 
my college has been renamed. College of liducation and Social Services, to re- 
tleci this transformation. 

We are in the midst oi a dramatic change in how people earn their living as 
well as learn their living. 

Sixty million jobs will change in charac;-.-'- in the next generation. Six-year 
olds starting schcxM can expect their ^ .c .::iCMis to change at least three times 
during their lifetime, as skills beeonu^ :;.-olcic and facts wear out at a more 
rapid rate. 

In order to keep pace with rapid changes in all aspects of life, no one will 
ever again complete education. In the past, continuing education haii m.canl 
that individuals should continue their personal development on their own. In 
the future, all our eiri/ens must tlnd a formal education structure available 
which will prepare them to take advantage of new opportunities and to face 
the insecurities of a changing society promised as a better way of life. 

The learning force will soon exceed the work force. Rather than talking 
about staffing schools, we must now talk about staffing the learning society. 

At the same time we prepare people for productive lives in our changing 
economy, we must .eeogniz.e that the notion of people as workers is becoming 
obsolete. However society's work may be distributed in the future, it is certain 
that most of the potential productive capacity of our population will not be 
needed to keep the economy functioning. Under such conditions, tlic quality 
of life led will be as important to a person's identity as the kind of work done. 
Education will thus have to include in its objectives preparation for the pri- 
mary work of life, as well as a life of work, or as Buckminster Fuller aptly 
phrased it, *Mearning a living." 
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In conirasi wiih ihc old indusirial order, social analysis prcdici an cnicruing 
human service sociciy which will employ increasing numbers ot people provid- 
ing services in proportion lo those hired to produce goods. 

.♦I .\e\\' Kind of Professional 

One major implication of the prediction of an emerging human service soci- 
ety, is that a new kind of huiuaii service professional will have to be prepared. 
Until recently, education and social service personnel interpreted professional- 
ism in exiremelv conser\ati\e wavs. They retained a lovalty to middle-class 
values, deferred to adniinistrat(Ms. kept silent about deficiencies im education- 
al and societal ser\ices, and preached a gospel of dedication whicli smacked of 
mindless aciiviiescence. 

Robert Nash and lidward Ducharme. of my faculty at the University of Ver- 
mont, have defined the kind of human service professionals needed for the 
emerging society as those who have abandoned thoughts of their own vested 
interest to concentrate instead on the long-term>human and environmental ef- 
fects of educational and social policies and programs. Professionally, they will 
be much less deferential to arbitrary authority, less specialized (in terms of spe- 
cific knowledge, particular tasks and selected clients), and more assertive, tlex- 
ible. ad\tK*ative. and political. They will be competent to provide a variety of 
services in main- sites, store-fronr scIuh^Is, social agencies, correction centers, 
senior ciii/en centers, and so on; whenever their services are needed.^ Further- 
more, it should be noted that in every human ser\ice agency there are now, and 
will continue to be a need for. trainer-teachers whose responsibility is to design 
programs, leach, and evaluate educational progress for other human service 
professionals. 

A .\eH' rreparadon Proi^ram 

What 1 an) leading up to is this: in the fiuure our professional education pro- 
grams must provide preparation for a variety of service professions, such as 
public school teaching, personal counseling, consumer advocacy, social work, 
and personnel management, plus a variety of self-help and advocacy groups. 
These g*-oups will emphasize the general application and transferablhty of spe- 
cialized skills, knowledge, ind philosophies in human service work taught pre- 
viouslv in na. lowly defined, separately organized, educational programs. 

New training programs will stress practical skills and techniques and will 
also emphasise the muhi-discipliuury knowledge needed f k understanding the 
dynamics of people relating to people in a variety of societal and educational 
situations. Trainees will \iew themselves as 'Miuman service educators" and 
not solely as classroom teachers. 

As we said in the CEPT Report, a hiunan service educator is an effective 
teacher— at times a counselor, a hitm.an rights activist, a political ombudsman, 
a stimulator of human potential, and a group organizer. Whether through sub- 
lect matter, human relations skills, or specific technology, a human service ed- 
ucator is able to help people discover more effective and satisfying means to 
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improve ihcnisclvcs and ihcir social insiiiuiions. In ilic sense ihai luiman 
service cdueators are helping people lo learn a varieiy of skills, understand- 
ings, and values, then every human service educator is a teacher, ' 

The 'Miuman service educators** of the future will perform a broad range of 
services. They may be street workers or leach in sellings which involve children 
and parents. They will relate to social service personnel in corrections, mental 
health, and rehabilitation agenciLs. I hey will be part of a team whose goal is to 
create healthy human communities. Indeed, tlie range of professionals educa- 
ted by the new programs must he as broad as jlie needs of the communities 
served. 

Needless to say. the current under-empUn'meni of teacliers could be allevi- 
ated if educators were to diversify atid begin to expand tln:ir developing human 
service opportunities. Ihus. the central question for colleges of education is 
. not **How can we continue lo survive?" but ^^How can we help all profession- 
als who work with people in any helping capacity to beeiMiie more effective 
tcachcrs?*vO///i' when rdinvfors rcf/ca an enlur\>e(i view of tlw settin^ns in 
which tcuthin\» is a vital function will the profession of teach in jii reach its full 
niulnrity. The teaching profession would do well to heed theCFFT Report rec- 
ommendation that colleges of education seize (he initiative by developing col- 
laborati\e or luiificd programs across the human ser\ice professiiMis to pre- 
pare professionals who can function effecti\ely in a ^ariL-iv of human service 
careers. 



.^1 \ew Stratejuy for Re form 

The strategy improving the schools and conmuinity agencies in the past 
uas ti^ prepare new professionals with the jiiost recent knowledge in their field, 
and send them out as crusaders to ijnprove the scliot^ls and social agencies. In a 
large part, this strategy has /f/z/iv/- tlie new lecruits and their ideas were swal- 
lowed up hv the s\siem. I he experieJiccd professionals, those in the field who 
are 40-4.^ vcars old with 20 Id 25 vears of mtnIjc lefi. aie ihe "career" pro- 
lessionaU. l iilcss we reeducate iheni rii'lit along \\\\\\ ihe new profcssiiMials. 
the schools ami social auenL-ics will not imprme signi fleanlly. 

New apprnaches ii» teacher education nuisi he developed. Reciuired is a 
strategy which hrmu', logclher preser\ ice and uiservice leachcrs along with 
other social service persomiel In the same ii aniinu pnigram in a team relation- 
ship. "I he program should ha\e as its primary uoal the improvement of all as- 
pects i)f human service. I raining should he de\ eloped as a by-priHluct of a 
ioint search for heller ways to imprme the deliN er;, of educational care to peo- 
ple at all de\elopnienlal ml'cs aiid stages. I rom thi. coo|Kralive school-college- 
conummiiN coiiumlineiii m the huL'cr end in \i<.'w. crctftn^ healfhv hiinuni 
connnnnt(tc\, ihe iraiiiiiii' pioeiam w ill receive il^ iele\ a'lje and \ italilv. 

11 tun- colleges of educaiion are lo brauiu- powerful instrumei'ts for social 
piogress. we will need a new design. C eniral lo Ih: dcsi.tni ti> prepare luiman 
service educators is a new [larlnership among ageiR-ics operatmg. ai different 
levels ot the himian services delivery svsiem. liV (•(/// no longer live in \fUen(h(l 
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isolation. We need lo recognize that prescrvice education, continuing and in- 
service education, schools and social agencies, and the university and its col- 
leges are interrelated and interacting components of one system. Colleges of 
education working along with other colleges, and cooperating teaching and 
community education centers, must become the training and research arm of 
that delivery system. Both financial and personal resources must be directed 
towards strategies that link schools and social agencies seeking to change with 
colleges seeking to break out of established patterns. Shuffling cou ses about 
is not the answer, A major shakeup is needed in the philosophy, form, and 
substance of professional education from the beginning introduction, extend- 
ing throughout the lifetime career of education and social service profession- 
als. 

Educating a Prof ession: for ii hat Purposes? 
A New View of Accountability 

If the teaching profession is to be visionary, it must also be accountable. The 
real accountability of the teaching profession runs to those who come after us. 
We control, for better or worse, the environment within Nvhich they will live 
ihcir intellectual-personal lives. We can destroy it and them. Worse yet, we can 
destroy theinliope and their happiness by the framework of ideas we help them 

confront. . . 

A profession which claims the authority over the intellectual lives of this civ- 
ilization will be Held responsible by its children for whatever reality they will 
ever know. Whatever our governance structure, or our fiscal authority or our 
methods of accounting, we had better be sure that our act of faith in the future 
creates a world in which our children may live lo bless us. 

The future is something we make. Trend is not destiny. Those who hope that 
education can be completely objective confuse some very important matters. 
There is no such thing as a *'value-free'' education. There is only the choice to 
be conscious and positive about our values, or to conceal nnd confuse them.-* 
Human service educators and public school professionals had better have con- 
scious, positive ends values. There never was a time when values were so much 
in demand. 

The most importani thing wc could do at this particular period in history is 
to gel our endv values clarified. Values serve the same functions for a profes- 
sion that roots serve for a tree. Values pump vitality into a profession and 
fashion its character. 

It is essential to know the differcn-e heiween means values and ends values. 
I-or example, at many school b(xud nieciin^s and teacher conferences today, 
there is mueh talk about izoinu back lo ihe basics-back to reading. What 
bothers me most about this dialouue is that some people are talking about 
reading as ii it ^^ere an cnd-a purpose for education. Reading is a means 
value, not an ends value. 

To teach a human being to read, wriie, spell and do malh and science with 
technical proficiency only, while neglecting to point out the moral purposes 
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Tor which ihcsc skills arc lo be used, is lo produce a mcniuc \o society. Readinu 
is a leihal weapon in ihe hands of a person who uses ii lo build a heller bomb 
10 blow up his neitzhbor\ house because his neighbor happens to have a dil fer- 
eni shade of skin color. 

As Roberi Nash reminds us. we must push accouniabiliiy to its moral lim- 
its/ There is always another meaninii implied by accountability. We are ac- 
countable when we are the cause of something. It makes little sense to speak of 
responsibility to our clients solely because we are teachinu them to read, write, 
and compute, if. as an unintended outcome, we arc also producing what Her- 
bert Marcuse has called "unorganized de-luiniani/ed and one-dimensional, 
eonsumer-\ oters." or what C\ Wright Mills has called 'Miappy robots." We 
need to look no further than t*-" recent Watergate tragedy Tor this lesson. We 
saw a parade of dishonest lawyers who undoubtedly studied the Bill of Rights 
backward and forward in law school. What was missing in their education? 
What was missing in the education of the group that tarred and feathered the 
school principal in a Detroit suburb because he was trying to organize city-sub- ^ 
urban human relations projects? As educators, we must be held accountable 
whenever wc eavise students to accept the ''beat the other guy before he beats 
you** assumption abojiii the world in which they li\e. 

the most severe shortconn'ng of our educational and social ser\iees pro- 
grams is that we ha\c concentrated on means rather than ends. Too often, we 
ha\ e maintained the "illusion of neutraUtv .'* 

I-.diication in its broadesi sense (Pliilip lMicni\ calN it the engendering of 
"essential meanings")— the kind of education that lakes place in homes and 
on the streets as well as in schools, colleges, and social agencies— is the single 
mosi powerful force for eliminating the problems of discrimination, poverty, 
war. ininst ice and corruption. 

We must restore a sense of social purpose to all levels of the education and 
human ser\ ice del!\ erv system. We must ask again, "How can we best use our 
time and talent to serve the public interest — to create a future more hiunane 
than the past?" 

In conclusion, professionalism is still an e\ol\ing ideal neither owned nor 
fully defined bv the established professions. Ihere are multiple problems im- 
plicit in a too eas> acceptance o\- fin)tc\sii?na/isn} as a guitling ideal. At its 
worst, prolessionalism connotes e\clusion, self-protecti\ eness, excessive spe- 
cialization, self-aggrandizement, formalism, authoritarianism, hierarchy, and 
mvstification. Obviously, this is fiof the professionalism my colleagues and I 
urge in i.ilinafuw^ A Profession, At its best, professionalism ctmibines a high 
ijuality of basic knowledge, informed practice, ami .ocial commitment with a 
protound, in(,li\ idu;il dedication lo helping penpk- enrich their li\es in their 
own best wa\s.' 

We need to cominue i(» enlarge ilie mcaniiv-' ot r>rofessionalism so that it be- 
comes moie dem(K'ratic, ciient-nurinring ami politiciil thim that which present- 
ly characterizes (he estabhshed professions. In this regard, edueafors will have 
to consider ihu op|v>itimitie'. for enlumcing professionalism inherent in the 
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womenN righis movcmciu. ihc rise of teacher militancy, the expansion of con- 
sumer consciousness, and cultural pluralism, nuilii-euliural education, and 
global awareness. 

The ne\y teaching profession must sfnipc the luiure, not jusi accept it. 



'R. B. Howsam. D. X . CAirrii^an, ti. W. IkMU'tnark, and K. .1. Nash, lulii^aiimi a I'rorcssian. 
Ropori of ihc BiL'ciuennial Commission on l-AiiKaiion lot ilic Profession of Toachine (Waslnny- 
lon, D.C, AmoriL-an Associalion of C olk-gos for i LMchcr I Jiicaiion, 1*^76) p. HS. 

■R. J. Nash and t:. R. nuLharmo. "A I'mnros Porspcciisc on Preparing t-.diiLaiors for llic Hu- 
man Service Society: How lo Restore a Sense of Social !»urpose lo Teacher hdueaiion," in It- 
ers CoUvM^' R^\or(L Mav 1976, pp. 442 a"* 1 

'Howsam, op. cii., p. 137. 

*A. B. Rollins. "A New .•\cconniahiliiy." ConiiiKMuemenl Address, UniNeisiiy of \"ernu>ni, 
College of tdueaiion and Social Ser\ ico^. minteographcd. May l*>76. p. 4. 
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B \»s F\i I AW \ 
Uniyersiiy <>/ \iiii'ria 

Vniversity Teach ini; 

Until very rccciuly, inosi universities around the world, including those in 
my country » regarded themselves as the alpha and the omega of what should 
be taught — to whom, by whom, and tor what purpose. They conformed with 
the injunction hat says: 

II has been decreed by powers ethereal 

That those who live in h ory Tower 

Shall have heads made of the same material. 

Some uni\ersities after many decades lia\e jusi disco\ered teaching as a basic 
function of higher education. 

Recent rapid expansion of institutions of higher learning, necessitated by so- 
cial, economic and pohtical pressures in the I96()*s, brought uni\'ersities face 
to face with the problem o\' relevance and Hexibility in terms of the student and 
his society, which in turn iias to do with the form and content of the curricula 
oflerings. Happily, the later part of the 20th century has witnessed greater 
concern for better teaching than all the previous centuries put together. Lec- 
turers, professors and uni\ersity administrators ha\e come under lire at differ- 
ent times for being impervious to ch.ange. 1 beHe\e that it has been said with 
some justification that changing the university curriculum is like moving the 
cemetery: it\ a messy affairl 

U could be said thai poor teaching abounds equally in primary and second- 
ary schools as in the universities the world over. rraditioiKilly it is assumed 
that anviMie with a firM- class degree or a PhT). can teach effectively at the uni* 
versiiN le\el \viihnui an\' (^ofcssional education t' aining. Anv uni\ersity grad- 
uate can attest .0 liic fact that he has at varitnis times come across poor teach- 
ers or lecturers at th.e university. Hoklers of advanced degrees tnay with few 
exceptions he good reseaich workers but it is not axiomatic that they are natur- 
ally good teachers, either at the secondary or higher education level. There is a 
growing awareness of the need for some orientation course or an in-service 
pri^grani for new lecturers. Mere in the U S..'\., a iiumber of American univer- 
sities ha\e **an apprentice college teachers* ctnn*sc" or internship program for 
pros|iecti\e university teachers. New ^'ork University started an elaborate pro- 
gram for this purpose some twenty years ago. In the United Kingdom the Rob- 
in's Report indicated that 5S"'o of the university teachers surveyed felt that new 
university teachers should be given some form of organized instruction or 
guidance on how !.» leach. firuce I ruscot in his bcnik Red Brick University al- 
Uavs future teachers to ask: 

••\\ h\ do we ha\e to spend a \ear alter taking our degrees in obtaining a 
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diploma icsiilyiiig ihm \vc have siiulicil and practised ihe icchnique of 
leaching, whereas if we were going lo lake up ihe equally dilTicuh work 
of Universiiy leaching we could gel posis wiihoui having had any irain- 
ing whatsoever?"' 

[I seems lo be assumed, subniils Truscol, lhai anvone wiih a firsi-class hiMi- 
ors degree and an inquiring mind is capable ol leciuring and leaching — lo say 
nothing of researching — wiihoui any son of technical preparation. He refers 
to other professions, such as the ministry or medicine, where internship and 
previous practice arc obligatory, and he is at a loss to find an explanation of 
the university attitude toward the teaching professions, "except that the imi- 
versities are amateurish bodies which have never faced up to certain element- 
ary tacts '. . Mercilessly inveighing against inaudible lectures, lax prepara- 
tion, aimless bumbling from ill-writien scripts, and the failure of so many 
lecturers to kindle any spark of intellectual interest in the minds of students, he 
grants that most professors *'know their stuff" but have little interest in **put- 
ling it across." The a\erage don's attitude is that "the undergraduate must 
lake him as he finds him and be thankful." 

While Truscol is primarily critici/.in.g practices in many Western countries, 
particuiarly in the U.S. and the U.K., it is a fact that Nigeria and Africa for 
that matter are no exceptions, as most of the current university practices in Af* 
rica were inherited from their colonial predecessors. The issue of methodology 
and orienta:ion for teachers in African uni\'ersities is e\en more acute, as 
pointed out in AVu* Pcrspcciivcs in Africar Ldtavtion: 

"The most valuable teacher an African university can appoint is the 
man w ho is noi only a speciahst in his field but also one w ho has acquired 
some depth of understanding of the cultural, social and economic prob- 
lems of the African coinitry w here the university is established. The Afri- 
can graduate who has recei\ed a)I his professional training in the United 
Kingdtnn, the United States, Germany or U.S.S.R. is only a shade of 
skin belter than his English or Americati counterpart in that he (the Afri- 
can) has to re*orient hini-^elf and his subject to his home environment. A 
good African academician trained in the metropolitan country may find 
himself at home in that foreign coiintrv's uni\ ersity. But if the same Af- 
rican graduate is to leach in his home uni\ersity, he must be honest 
enough lo hitnself. his coiniiry and his students to admit the fnct that he 
CLmnot be an effective ii.acher umil he has taken the necessary steps to re- 
educate himself in lertns of the lietiuinds of his society and the possible 
adaptaiiop. of his area uf speciali/aiion. In this sense, bolh the new Afri- 
ca!^ staff wliolb iraineil abroad and the expatriate stafl need a period o\ 
oricniainui.**" 

The in\estmeni in highei education in Nigeria and elsewhere in Africa is so 
enormous and the need \ov manpower development so compelling that the 
training and educatiiui o\' ilv; high-le\"ei manpin\L*r personnel should not be 
left 11^ chance. Wa^taye must be reduced to an irreducible minimum and re- 
sources must be put t(^ maximum nsee\cnat the university le\el. 

I am happy io say that twi^ years agi^ the Uni\'ersity o<* ife in Nigeria became 
the first nni\ ersiiVin U est .Africa, and pn^bably in Africa, to launch an inten- 
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sive onc-ierni oricmaiioii course tor new lecturers and professors. The Senate 
of the University approved the scheme and made it compulsory for all new 
staff and optional for old professors. 

With due deference to this vital body of distinguished professors and admin- 
istrators, there is no greater problem facing univL^rsities than the problem of 
teaching academics how to teach. 

We are al) witnessing a revolution in higher education. For centuries know- 
ledge was conveyed by an active or pasNivc professor to a definitely passive stu- 
dent group. Today things are changing. The students are becoming more 
active and the teacher is becoming more of an auxiliary, a catalyst or a medi- 
ator. There is now more than ever before a know ledge explosion and some as- 
pects of knowledge beconie viriually obsolete even before they are acquired or 
transmitted. Our job is lo help suidents develop a capaciiv (or self-educaiion 
or self-learning. 

Textbook Prejudice 

My second major concern has lo do with prejudice in textbooks. The pro- 
motion of cultural pluralism among world teachers imposes certain obligations 
on all of us. We need to understand all the children we teach, whether black, 
white, yellow or pink w iih green spots on them; many teachers are too narrow- 
ly trained and are too ill-equipped lo handle new and challenging situations, 
whether in terms of new technologies or human relations. Many teachers and 
volumes of text materials have not been of much help either. 

Textbooks and other reading materials need to be written and re-written in a 
number of instances. As a result of historical accident, that is, the colonial 
past» many derogatory words found their way into textbooks and became part 
of the permanent vocabularies of the English-speaking world: tribe, native, 
savage, primitive, jungle, pagan or heathen, vernacular, bushman, backward, 
uncivilized, coloured race, negro, etc. 

Many scholars have spared no pains to justify the appropriateness of these 
slogans. These words are commonly found in school textbooks, particularly in 
history, literature, geography, novels and readers. They also abound in 
learned journals, magazines, newspapers, radio and television. In archaeologi- 
cal, sociological and anthropological studies, many of these emotive words are 
employed on the pretext that they are used purely as objective, scholarly and 
scientific terms. 

Whatever may be the scholars' justification for their use, the people to 
whom lliese labels are given rejeci the appellation, for ihcv contend that the 
usage stereotypes and damns theiiK It i^ our contention, iherefore, that if there 
is no ulterior motive behind the usage, sincere scholars must strive to work for 
an acceptable substitute instead of resolutely fighting to maintain the .s7^////.v 
quo. 

To underscore the extent to which the usage of these words has damaged 
human relations and promoted racial or ethnic prejudice, we shall explain 
briefly how some of these words are defined in tlie Shorter Oxford English 
Dictionary. 
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a) Tribe: The word *Mribc'' is defined ns ''u liroup of persons forming 
a communiry unci daimin\i desceni from a common ancestor; " ii is also 
defined as '*a race of people; now applied especially lo a primary aggre- 
gate of people in a primitive or barbarious condition under a headman or 
chief. " Ii is inieresiinjz lo note ihai the word iribe is principally used 
nowadays lo d'^scribc African ethnic groups. U used to cover aroups in 
Asia and other non-European coinniunities, but sini:n£- ntosl of the Asian 
countries became independent between 1947 andT^S^rTThe wt)rd gradual- 
ly disappeared from the lexibooks and journals; thanks to the UNESCO 
effort in this direction.' 

How an ethnic group with two or ten million people in East or West Africa 
can be described as a tribe and not the Irish, the Scot, the Welsh, the French or 
the English, still baflles the non-European. 

To promote better understanding among ^^all nations, it is absolutely 
essential that the word be eliminated from textbooks, j(nirnals and scholarly 
abstracts. 

b) .\ative: The word '* native'' is defined as '*one horn in a place: left 
in a natural state, untouched hy art. unadorned, simple: in modern us- 
ai;e, especially with connotafmn of non-t.uropean oriiiin. "In Western 
journals, magazines and textbooks for primary school children, authors 
ouldo ihemsclves in making the label stick. The word *'naiive" it\ terms 
of current usage is synonymous with the word African, 

c) Sava\ie: The word *Sa\age" is dellned as '"wild, horribly wild, un- 
cultivated with implication of ferosity: uncivilised, exist ini^ in lowest 
stajiie of culture. "One is tempted to ask: **Whose culture and whose civ- 
ilisation" are we employing as a yardstick? It is our contention that only 
some animals will fit into this category and perhaps when animals learn 
to speak, they, too, may object to this description. 

d) Primitive: The Oxford Dictionary defines the word as ''simple, rude 
or rouiih like that of early times; old-fa.shioned. " .Again, this word is of- 
ten used to siereoiype some African art, culture, mores, religion or stage 
of development. By setting ourselves up as. the sole arbiter of who is 
*'primiMve" and who is *'civilised." and what is *'good" and what is 
*'bad," it means that we are playing C'rod, and that role can only lead to 
greater misunderstanding and intolerance among the peoples and nations 
of the world, 

e) Vernacidar: The word '^vernacular" means inter alia: language of 
*'a home-born slave," It is currently in use in Africa today and sddom 
used in most of Asia and Europe. Yet the l.uo, the Voruba, the l.uganda 
Pele» the lbo» the Ga, the Ewe, the Kikuyu or any other Africa language 
is no more a vernacular than the Irish, Welsh, Cireek , Euizlish, Italian or 
the German languages. Africa has many languages biu they do not num- 
ber in the thousands as anthropologists claim. 

There is a vicious lendcncy to coimi dialects and local variations as lan- 
guages! 

0 Paiian: The word "pagatr^ is defined as "one of a nation or com- 
mutiny which d tc'i not worship the true God. " How a himian being can 
arrogate to himself, the power to determine who and whi^ di^es not wor- 
ship //u' true Clod is still one o\' the mysteries of life and living. 
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Other words ihai need reeoiisideraiion in terms of textbook writing, 
journals, magazines, movies and television, are: 

g) Juniile: *'L.and o\ergrown with underwood" is jungle in At'riea, 
Asla» Latin Ameriea but is '-everglade" in Florida and other plaees. 
Other emotive words include: unei\ilised, backward, kaffir, bushman, 
eie. 

To eradicate prejudice and promote national and international amily, teach- 
ers must be re-trained. I lic teacher, unlike any other professional, influences 
ihc nationN youth and therefore half of the nation's future. His education 
must have breadth and depth and must be relevant to the needs of his nation 
and the world. He should be able to help liis students appreciate the contribu- 
tions which each national group is making to the growth and development of 
the world comnuniiiv nf natiotivs. Hcfcin lies the greatest challenge of our fu- 
ture. 

I know that 1 am addressing the converted but it is my hope that ICHT. 
WCO 1 1\ and other international organizations will continue to work for the 
iota! liixTation of the conmion man from all that hampers his well being phys- 
ically, materially, and intellectually. 

May i end w ith a iustifiable misquoiaiion: 

Those who can. leach 

Those who can't, cheat. 



A li Kituin\j. \t'M /'cm;'.'. I'M IN /// Mn-iin fttia tifon ( \l;Kinilt;m \ to. 1 til,. I tnulon. 

'I Nf-SCO. i'.tlucitlu*'} \h^inu fs f\'\ihi>tiks iV" !n:x'rn<ahtnii{ I 't](U'r\iiifulin\:. April NUiv. 1959. 
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manage an educational system staffed by volunteers from the community and 
ni.:king use of peer-teaching? How to train facilitator^ md animators and vil- 
iaize-Ievel workers and sanitarians and midwives an^ .gc chiefs to organize 
communities to identify and plan sohitions to lear, needs? How lo get 
women teachers into rural schools where coeducation MiddiMi by religious 
as well as cultural sanctions? 

These arc problems well recognized by main , ; . [ liapN nost of the develop- 
ing countries. The Southeast Asian Minister >t I iiu- Organization, for 
example, is mounting a project on innovati\;, :o teacher education 

to address some of these problems. In Indonesia .ic Philippines a project 
to test the system of the teacher as educational mauager of community learn- 
ing resources buttressed by such techniques as self-instruction, peer-teaching, 
communications media, and the like, is entering its third year; in Senegal the 
program of mid-level skills training for out-of-school youth, using skilled arti- 
sans as instructional cadre, is at the heart of the rural development prograoi. 
In Guatemala, a village education program using combinatioiis of tech- 
nology and interpersonal means imposes new demands on the teaciicr. 

Increasingly, educational leaders in the developing countries are coming to 
realize that the demands of their societies for better— and less expensive— solu- 
tions to learning problems are not bounded by the classroom, or by public ex- 
penditures at all. Perhaps even more significant, leaders in the fields of health, 
agriculture, industry and management have come to recognize that they need 
the knowledge of specialists in learning to achieve their goals. 

leave you then with something of a challenge. Do we really know enough 
about solving learning problems to provide ready solutions? Are our methods 
a:id underlying theory really too culture-bound, as some developing country 
scholars have insisted? Have we something to learn from traditional learning 
sysiems formed and refined over generations and centuries? Can we learn 
from each other? 




c3Cctioii Two* 

LIFELONG AND NON-FORMAL EDUCATION 



Avveduto's paper on the broad concept of lifelone education as a response 
to nev educational demands in changing societies, opens this section. It is fol- 
lowed by two papers dealing with lifelong education applied to specific levels: 
Tewari's or. teacher education and Priselacs' on higher education. Next, Lee's 
paper examines the concept in terms of teachers' centers in the U. K. followed 
by Agumadu's, which describes a non-formal education program for Ivory 
Coast peasants. Finally Hoxeng's paper deals with non-forr \al education in 
developing countries and the policies of the U. S. Foreign .Aid Program. 



Lifelong Education for Teaching 

Saverio Avveduto 

Director Generai, Ministry of Public Instruction, Italy 
Introduction 

It is clear that the traditional school system to which we are accustomed, the 
formative institution of which all of us are masters and victims at the same 
time, the schooling which goes from 5 to 24 years of age, loses every privilege 
within the framework (or lifelong education). 

With new models, new educational systems have to be devised. Supporting 
structures, methodologies, educational technologies and even the traditional 
figures of teachers and students must be changed. The school will have to host, 
institutionally, people of different age levels and with manifold life experience. 
It will not certainly be sufficient to endow it with a small heritage of elemen- 
tary knowledge or a more expert framework of professional skills in order to 
throw a bridge between the older and the younger generations. Thus our re- 
sponsibilities in the formation process become more complex and more active- 
ly responsive to the mutations of the social aggregate. Those who have behind 
them rich life experience and therefore more definite judgments, values and 
social attitudes, when going back to school, look for an occasion for verifying 
the validity and vitality of their cultural world in order to increase its span and 
assess its limits. We are no longer confronted with a virgin soil to till; rather 
with a field of robust plants to be trimmed and governed so that they may yield 
better and more abundant fruit. All this we must begin to do with the partici- 
pation of the learner. If it will not be possible to count on it, the very notion of 
permanent education loses its significance. Involving the adult in the educa- 



lional process implies the research of an agreement upon what, how, and how 
much to teach. Actually, this means that we must -stablish in the school rules 
which can satisfy the different demands of the parties involved, but, above all, 
those coming from people having new educational needs. The issue is that of 
drawing up a new ^'educational contract'\ This new relation will necessarily 
have to be based on a great and mutual respect for the parties in question; for 
this reason it must have a strong democratic character. It will be difficult, for 
example, to give lessons *'ex cathedra'' or to assign homework in the tradition-^ 
al sense, 

New Subject Matter and Methods 

The ilicmes on which v.^< new teaching will be centered must be up-to-date 
and difficult at the sain-; lime, :hey must be more specific and with a more im- 
mediate operational incidv-ncc. It can easily be predicted that, ultimately, the 
school will be confronted with many problems pending in roday's society, 
above all economic and social, but also of a more general cultural and political 
interest. At the same time it will be impossible to neglect the demand for tech- 
nical and professional training or re-training coming from those who wish to 
improve and bring up-to-date their professional skill. 

We have thus to face questions of different kinds w^ith the participation of 
the people who pose them. From what we have been saying so far, it is possible 
to envisage a certain number of constraints for the teacher, who will be obliged 
to have continuous recourse to technologies and methodologies until now, 
little known, or which will need to be invented altogether. Problems and topics 
of present relevance will have to be faced with the support of new and freshly- 
devised informative material. The use of audiovisual aids will perhaps be es- 
sential, as well as the use of well-stocked libraries. The collaboration and pres- 
ence of experts will consequently be absolutely necessary. 

The Redtstribution of Knowledge 

The boom of new knowledge that has characterized societies in the last 
quarter of our century has been so unexpected and explosive that a serious 
problem arises. Transferring this knowledge to the whole social body of a 
country has become a difficult task. So, for a number of reasons, a new gap 
has occurred between the young and the old generation: the former benefits^by 
richer and more up-to-date knowledge in respect to the latter. There results a 
knowledge gap which can be faced only in the school. But this cannol be done 
unless adults return to school. From this point of view permanent education 
acts as a compensating force for the contrasts caused by the enormous growth 
of science and knowledge which is so typical of our fime. 

Gaps are not limited to the ones that have been mentioned. To give another 
example, there is the gap between the town and the country. In urban com- 
munities, educational and cultural opportunities are far better and more num- 
erous than in country areas. The return to school would also modify this dis- 
parity. 
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Societies evolve very fast. The unprecedented impulse given by international 
commercial exchanges has brought about programmes meant to restructure 
the different economic fields and, above all, productive plants. As a conse- 
quence there has been a general recourse to innovation in economic and social 
infrastructures, arul, as was inevitable, this has affected also the field of educa- 
tion. 

In order to keep pace with such a high rate of change within human aggre- 
gates, the school has learned to move on with a rapidity and a degree of com- 
mitment never reached before. The phenomenon is still in full development; its 
course is so steady and constant that education is today given a primary role as 
an agent in the transformation of modern society. 

Viewed in this light, permanent education plays a very important part: it 
favours an extensive redistribution of knowledge in view of the general pro- 
gress of a society. In this light, the role of education appears as the right occa- 
sion for a collective reflection on problems of social development. The school 
becomes a place v/here citizens periodically return in order to improve and 
deepen in common the sum of experiences they have had in the social context 
and derive from all this ideas and rules of appropriate social behaviour. 

In this way education becomes one of the most important social services and 
a very efficient agent of change. It must not be forgotten that a citizen and a 
social group are enabled to express **power*\ to the extent to which valid and 
modern educational instruments are made available to them. Education actu- 
ally allows people to exercise power. It is like saying that the distribution of 
knowledge in an articulate society has many analogies with the distribution of 
income. 

Technical Retraining 

In the last ten years there has been strengthening of the tendency to involve 
the adult in educational activities. He has been offered different opportunities 
to go back to school. Two principal directions have mainly been followed in 
this sense in highly indusvialized countries. One is that of favouring the con- 
tinuation of studies at the post-secondary level as an impulse to a wider distrib- 
ution of superior culture. The other has been that of supporting the world of 
production and services in its attempts at structural re-training through a large 
number of course?: intended to give technical and professional qualification or 
re-qualification to workers, executives and managers, on all levels. There are 
countries where there is a high percentage of adult classes engaged in social 
and educational activities. For example, it is well-known that in Sweden, New 
Zealand, and Great Britain it is possible, starting from a given age-level, to at- 
tend post-secondary courses of instruction without particular diplomas. On 
the other hand, in France, a law dating back to 1971 enables 2^o of workers in 
a given firm to go back to school in order to follow courses of professional 
qualification. Similar opportunities also exist in Belgium and the Federal Re- 
public of Germany. ** 

The belief that the technical retraining of an individual is connected with the 
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improvcrnLiu of his cultural background rather than only with the enrichment 
of his specific technical instruction is now more and more gaining ground. All 
this acquires greater importance if we realize that these attempts have often 
been supported by political forces. 

Adult education has thus made much progress; it has also offered educators 
m education such a great sum of experience that they have been stimulated to 
devise new educational systems which might be able, in themselves, to^nswer 
the new need for instruction. As often happens in many fields of human activi- 
ty, the interest and imagination of theorists have been stimulated by new data 
offered by reality. Whatever the future .development of permanent education 
might be, it is not difficult to foresee that professional retraining will play an 
outstanding role in the new system. The inspiring principle of recurrent educa- 
non is that of alternating, in man's life, phases of work and phases of study. It 
IS thought to be possible for an individual to avail himself of opportunities for 
studying even at the age of retirement and in leisure time. 1 he reason that sup- 
ports this hypothesis is the following: The rapid development of knowledge 
and its impact cn the processes and organization of work oblige most people to 
bring their training up-to-date in the course of their existence. 

New Role of the Teacher 

If the picture so far outlined is correct and if the hypotheses made about its 
line of development are considered convincing, it is not difficult to imagine 
how the role of the teacher will be affected by them. 

The most critical point is that of the relation between teacher and student. 
As age-levels go up in the school, the teacher will have to adjust himself and 
find the right ways and means for communicating with adult people. In certain 
ways, such a fact facilitates the educator's job. In fact, there is no doubt that 
the adult's greater experience determines a subtler and more mature level of 
language. It is easier for grown-ups to find a common ground. However, it 
must be kept in mind that the adult is conditioned by ingrown ways of thinking 
which may make him a more difficult student than the young adolescent. The 
latter's imagination and ductility are in fact often factors which make teaching 
quicker and more efficient. The dialogue between teacher and students must 
be more variou: and more connected with the present reality which, as every- 
body knows, is often controversial. Even topics and themes for discussion will 
have to be modified in a radical way. It may not even be possible for the teach- 
er to esta^-iish them himself. He will have to plan them with the collaboration 
of his partners. And this changes the teaching style radically. All this will have 
to be faced with much patience, pragmatism and research. A richer store of in- 
formation on the modern world and the phenomena occurring in it will be 
necessary. The teacher will thus become a collaborator and a **provoker'* of 
his students in organising courses, research studies, and ideas centering on 
topics chosen by the students. 

The new role of the teacher which emeri: rom all these considerations is 
not easy to define in detail, although it is actuaily very different from the iradi- 
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tional one, Ii is a role whose success depends on continuous inventive powers 
and coordination of ideas. 

A **permanent student-role", ''endless education", ''permanent incompe- 
tence'', which are the necessary foundations of a school operating for an in- 
definite time, would provide a justification for expelling from school the 
weakest classes ("You needn't worry: you may come back whenever you want 
lo"). At the same time they would continually provide the means of making 
the human capital always ready to fit the changing needs of the capitalistic sys- 
tem. 

Conclusions 

It is now possible to draw some conclusions. 

The partitions between the three classic ages of human life (that of tradition- 
al school education, the working age and the age of retirement) must be pulled 
down and the three phases must be interconnected. Figuratively, it would be 
like passing from an old church with three aisles to a new church having only 
one. Another parlition mu^st be pulled dow;i, the one existing between social 
classes ihat produce v:ulture and social classes that are mainly consumers of 
this culture. Permanent edi!c?aion must be above all a new communal way to 
produce culture. 

Finally, in social relations, the contrast between dominant and emerging cul- 
tures must develop no longer in terms of abuse, a phenomenon that has so 
often characterized the dominance of the past over the present through the 
transmission of old values to new generations. It must develop, instead, under 
conditions of equality of old and new values. Permanent education will have 
to become a constant dialogue within the city walls. In this way it will prevent 
past history from preserving privileges and power positions and thus contrast- 
ing new cultures. 

b) Wc cannot expect permanent education to spring up spontaneously. Like 
any other social phenomenon, this new educational model appears to be con- 
nected with the economic "constants" of society. It will be necessary to 
operate on these constants to modify the present educational system. It seems 
however that also purely economic reasons drive us towards a short-term en- 
actment of a Permanent Education syste. 

c) A final considrration refers to the principal consequence the new system 
will have on teachers' work. Traditionally, we are used to thinking that the 
principal aim to be achieved in teachers' training is that of teaching them 
how to teach. In fact, the current opinion is that when a teacher knows how to 
teach, any other problem is solved. I believe that the new model of instruction 
I have proposed must overthrow this opinion. Continuous education in fact 
means above all know how to learn; it will be necessary therefore to teach 
the teacher how to learn so that he can enable others to learn. 

The demand for instruction has a peculiar character if compared with com- 
mon needs: it does not diminish as it is satisfied, but the more it is satisfied, the 
more it increases. For this reason, knowing how to learn becomes the neces- 
sary condition for being men. 
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In the different forms so far outlined, permanent education represents fo.- 
njan-and above all. those operating in the school-a ,reat chaTenge a 
pledge for the future. If. by its means, the democratic structure of human 'oci 
e.es ,s strengthened, man will providentially rediscover a., old principle-'that 
h s salvaf on ,s to be sought in and founded on associated life. Bu, associated 
.fe must be pervaded w,th a better mutual respect and a more correct , e of 
he avajlab le resources, above all of that resource which has a magical name 
and multidimensional meaning: science. ^ -e'l-di name 
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Integral Education and Teacher Education 



D.D. Tewari 

Indian Assoduifon of Teacher EducatorSy India 

\yhen we speak of integral education, we think of education as a whole, not 
as primary, secondary or higher. We think of the child as a whole and integral- 
ly related to society — its needs, urges and aspirations. We think of the total 
personality and not as split up into cognitive, affective and psychomctor. etc,^ 
and deal with institutions as a part of the social, econcmic and politiLui 
process. We think of curriculum not as pieces of subjects put together but as 
an organic whole, different branches and units closely inter-related and merg- 
ing into another. We do not think of education as formal or informal, institu- 
tional or non-institutional, in school or out of school. We do not think of edu- 
cation as for the rich or the poor, the gifted or the backward, but -for each in- 
dividual Vioth full and complete himself and as part of society. We think of 
every child, every individual as an unfinished man ever in need of learning and 
education. Education, according to an integral concept, is a social process in 
the fullest and widest sense of the term. 

The idea of integral education in recent years was forcefully emphasised by 
Rene Maheu, the Director General of the UNESCO, in one of his circular let- 
ters addressed to the Indian National Commission for Cuooeration with 
UNESCO, when he said that education could no longer be regarded as a finite 
process, strictly sub-divided by levels; rather it must be seen as continuing, as a 
constantly renewed need of man*s nature, in all kinds of societies.' The idea is 
not new. In India Mahatma Gandhi emphasised that education begins with our 
birth and continues till the last breath. In ancient India this idea has been eluci- 
dated as follows: "a scholar contii-iues to learn or study till the very end of his 
life/* 

It may be mentioned here that m the ancient system of education in India, 
and also in some other parts of the world, there were no grades, no classes, no 
primary, secondary or higher stages. The child entered the academy q{ ashram 
for complete education both theoretical and practical. As a matter of fact, 
theory and practice were no: treated as separate. The student progressed at his 
own speed. The institution was supported by the community and did not in- 
variably look fo.* government support. The control concept of education was 
that "that learning is worthwhile which makes a man free." The student.s 
while in the ashram or outside were expected to serve the community according 
to their achievements and abilities throughout their life. In one of the Upan- 
ishads, the teacher while bidding farewell to his students at the end of the 
course says: "Do not deviate from self-study". The teacher was multipurpose, 
the function of teaching was always plural . . . Continuing education has 
grown from the idea of adult education. 

The idea of continuing education has been directly influenced by the accel- 
erated development of adult education and has been elaborated within the con- 
text of adult education. 
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A similar observation has been made by the International Commission on 
the Development of Education (1971-1972) in their report, 

'*At the outset life-long education was scarcely more than a new term ap- 
plied to a relatively old practice: adult education, not to say of evening 
classes. Then, progressively, the idea was applied to professional train- 
ing, following which it came to cover multiple asoccts of personality— in- 
tellectual, emotional, acsthcuc, social <?nd political within an integrated 
\ision of educative society."- 

Integral education, as evident from the foregoing line,>eflects the dynamic 
and comprehensive concept more eff -ctively than the terms continuing educa- 
tion or hfe-long education and shoul be acceptable for further thinking, plan- 
ning and implementation m regard to educational char:ges. 

It may be stated here that the concept of integral .uiucation is much more dy- 
namic and fundamental than that of continuing and life-long education. The 
concept of continuing education, at its best, emphasises not only continuity or 
the dimension of time alone but what is to be continued and how it is to be 
continued— these questions are more vital. 

What has been said before gives ample indication in regard to reforms or 
radical changes to be made in the field of teacher education. Teacher educa- 
tion as it stands today has relevance to an out-of-date unrealistic and theoreti- 
cal educational process. The whole educational scene, at least in the Asian 
couiuries, is beset with the problem of under-trained or ill-trained teachers. 

When I start thinking of teacher education in terms of the concept of integ- 
ral education, I feel all the more depressed because integral education requires 
much greater effort on the part of all concerned in order to effect a break from 
the tradition. At least we could take up some experimental work in this direc- 
tion. I would suggest the following plan of action: 

1. The school must take note of children and adults who remain out of 
school or college for one reason or the other. Teacher education programmes 
should change their pre-service courses accordingly and or^J^anise in-service 
courses to enable the existing.teachers to impart formal and informal educa- 
tion to the out-of-school/college population in the locality. Without this the 
schools cannot function as the dynamic centres in the comnujriity. 

2. The fallacy that a teacher alone teaches or educates must be done away 
with.^Teachei education coi:rses should prepare teachers to seek assistance and 
to utilise every device and every person who can be helpful in the total educa- 
tional process of the school or college or outside it. The rigid rules prescribing 
constraints on the utilization of services of useful people in the locality should 
be made flexible or be done away with. 

3. There may be need of new media but in developing countries expensive 
technological devices should be avoided. Often false economic advantages are 
claimed by the industries involved and they even get research done to support 
the use of their gadgets. 

4. The term ''lesson plan*^ should be discarded and also everything else that 
goes with it. The teacher must plan not a lesson, but teaching-learning activi- 
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ties and planning should be clone accordingly, Herbaiian steps must make 
room for better teaching practices based on new situations and new psycho- 
pedagogy, 

5, Whatever be the plans for teaching, only one method still dominates in 
schools and colleges and let us agree with Skinner when he sarcastically says in 
Walden II that lectures as a means of imparting knowledge are now given only 
in a few out-of-date universities. It would be better to declare a moratorium on 
lecturing for some time, 

6, It is a tragedy that teacher eflucation has remained indifferent to one of 
the, major problems, i,e, illiteracy in the developing countries, A'xording to 
1971 Census, 70^o of the people in India are unable to read and wriie, A **total 
campaign** apprjach to solve the problem of illiteracy has been sugter.ted. The 
USSR did solve the problem to a great extent with the help of young students. 

In spite of everything, the teacher education courses include almost nothing 
to prepare teachers for this stupendous task. Little research has been done on 
the subject. 

It is suggested that there should be specia! courses in the teacher education 
system so that teachers can take part in the sociai reconstruction in an effective 
manner. These courses should not, however, b<; based on Western experiences 
but should be evolved on the basis of local needs and situations. The meaning 
of adult education in the West is not the same as it is in a developing country, 

7, Teacher education programmes should be adequately fed by high quality 
research which is lacking at present, 

8, Any change, requires simultaneously the in-service education of teachers. 
This, however, requires the following safeguards: 

a) In-service courses should be organised only when those who impart 
knowledge have the necessary competence to do so, 

b) New practices and ideas have been scientifically tested in the situations 
in which they are going to be put into practice, 

c) Incentives should be provided to the teachers undergoing the in-service 
course, 

fj) In-service education for teacher educators should also be organized. 

The Indian Education Commission (1964) made i.vo important recom- 
mendations, one to remove isolation between schools, colleges and universities 
and tiip jlhev to establish comprehensive schools of education wherein the arti- 
ficial barriers between the training of teachers at various stages should be 
eHminated, In spite of these recommendations, nothing has been done so far 
and the training of teachers at various stages is carried on separately and the 
gap between the universities and schools/colleges and communities is becom- 
ing wider and wider. 

Though in a sense teacher education has adjectival functions, i,e, it serves 
the needs of existing schools, a time has come when teacher education institu- 
tions should also make preparations to set the pace of change. Some of them 
_.have facihties to try innovations, to carry out sustained research, and they can 
create^a body of teachers who will introduce new practices in the schools to 
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which they go. They can even establish their own institution to try out new 
ideas. 
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Lifelong Learning and Hipher Education 



Nancy Prishlac 

Teacher Education Center. W. Virginia, U.S. 
Stephen Priseuac 
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Great pressure is being applied to the education function at all levels in an 
effort to make it more responsive to societal needs. The problem however, is 
that these needs are so diversified that those in higher education are finding it 
no easy task to addresis the problem. 

Society is increasingly demanding free access for all of its citizens into the 
various forms of higher education. The result is that many students, once not 
able to attend institutions of higher educ.i ion, are now able to enroll in any 
number of programs. The implications 1(m a system that has not been molded 
to address the needs or motivations of this type of student are numerous. Al- 
lowing students into schools via an open-door policy is not enough as many in 
the higher education family have found out. Without change of approach, 
content, and attitude, the new student is finding a great deal of difficulty in 
functioning. Patricia Cross in her book. Beyond the Open Door, writes that 
the simple extension of traditional education to a broader segment of the pop- 
ulation is a woefully inadequate and timid step into the equalitarian age. Tin- 
kering with the structures and forms of college programs rather than changing 
the content and methods will not solve our problems. 

Another facet of the broadened enrollment is the trend toward the admis- 
sion of older students. Many are stating that the future of higher education 
will involve instruction of a student body over 35 years of age. The implica- 
tions of this revelation are staggering to the imagination . 

The Future Committee of the National University Extension Association ad- 
dressed itself to a number of approaches highlighting this trend. In their report 
of 1972, they suggest the following: 

1 . Make lifelong learning a reality by developing educational sequences and 
educational mileposts— curricula rMher than isolated programs— that involve 
the learner on a continuing basis and enhance his competence. 

2. Go where the action is— physically into the store front or the church base- 
ment, electronically into the living room or bathroom. Extended and lifelong 
learning requires a vast system of student services, especially student advising 
based on student needs rather than on filling classrooms. It requires much 
more imagination and strenuous effort to adopt both content and method to 
the learner. 

3. The student of the future will be anyone engaged in learning, in any loca- 
tion, for any portion of his time as long as his activity results in some measure- 
able accomplishment. 
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4. Academic standards in the future will become less concerned with pre- 
scribed routines andmore concerned with the assessment of the product, ' 

In a recen^Stockholm meeting, ministers from 21 nations affirmed a com- 
mitment to lifelong learning by agreeing to a seven point program of coopera- 
tion. They adopted the following basi ; position: 

• Post-secondary education should be organized in sufficiently Hcxible and 
integrated ways to suit the needs ct all persons, with different needs at differ- 
ent times in their lives. 

• Lifelong learning implies greatly increased ties between education and em- 
ploymeiTt - rapid technological change necessitating more vocational re- 
training, 

• More governmental coordination education, social welfare, and em- 
ployment policies, 

• A coherent system to achieve a balanced financing of youth education on 
one hand and adult education on the other,- 

Hesburgh, Miller, and Wharton in their writing further support and simpli- 
fy this lifelong learning process by offering the following suggestions: 

• Institutions must move to universal access to higher education for all 
adults, 

• A combining of resources and collaboration of agencies involved in the 
process of continuing education, 

• Public policies must be developed to encourage the systematic integration 
of learnmg opportunities with the needs of people at different stages of life, 

• Public policy changes to promote lifelong learning through released time 
from employment, tax deductions or tax credits, and retraining programs that 
promise new careers, 

• An inculcation of a spirit of intellectual curiosity leading to independent 
and purposeful learning, 

• Alterations in the attitude of teachers and students as well as changes in 
the basic format of courses must be accomplished, ' 

• Certification and licensure should be based on an objective demonstration 
of competency,^ 

Although the approaches to the challenge of lifelong learning or recurrent 
education are being viewed differently in the United States and Europe, one 
question remains common to both. Can traditional education systems resolve 
ihe problems and meet the challenge of what today\s, and more importantly 
tomorrow's, society bring to and demand of higher education institutions? 
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Teachers' Centres and Lifelong Education 



Malcolm Li:e 

Director, Post Graduate Studies 
Doncaster College of Education, U. K. 

The Rapid Growth of Centres 

One of the most remarkable developments in education in fhe United King- 
dom m the last decade has been the growth of teachers' centres. In the first 
book published on the subject of teachers' centres Robert Thornberry (1973) 
claims the tdea of these centres to be a 'British first' and he fmds it -Hfficult tn 
understand why these centres "have not dotted the educational landscape for 
decades. There were only a handful of these centres in 1960; in 1969 there 

To-,'^ ~u ' R^P°^' P"t the figure at 466; by 

1972 the total had reached 617 and there are now thought to be nearly 700 sucii 
centres. Although this rapid growth has taken place only within the last ten 
years the idea is not a new one. It was first put forward .some 30 years ago by 
the Board of Education (1944) McNair Report. 

The Variety of Centres 

The centres vary enormously in almost every respect. They are housed in old 
country houses, redundant school buildings, parts of existing schools and in 
some cases, in colleges of education. Some centres are concerned with particu- 
lar aspects of the curriculum such as mathematics, science or English while 
others are multi-purpose and cover a wide range of curriculum activities Some 
are little more than social centres. The facilities p ovided vary from the primi- 
tive to the lavish. Some centres have a full-time wa. den, an assistant warden a 
range of warden or secretary. The complexity of the situation makes it difficult 
for me to make general assertions but there is no doubt that those who have 
been involved in the development of the teachers centres are most enthusiastic 
about their work and their potential. 



The Role of Teachers' Centres as Providers of In-Service Education 

Within the teachers' centres the role of the teacher has changed: initially the 
teacher was a consumer of in-service education which was produced for him by 
outside agencies. Later the individual teacher became the professional who de- 
cided for himself what was needed in the way of in-service education, and be- 
came involved in providing that education for him.self and his peers. 

It is usually agreed that the in-service educational needs of the teacher are re- 
lated to his personal intellectual and professional needs, and to the needs of 
the educational system and its schools. Because the development of teachers- 
centres has been .so closely linked with the various curriculum development ex- 
ercises it might be thought that the centres' role in the future should be der 1- 
oped to meet the needs of the teachers in relation to the educational system ind 
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the schools. They might play some part in answering the teacher's professional 
problems, while work of a purely academic nature could be left to the rniversi- 
ties and colleges. But Bob Gough (1975) has exprrwd th'? hope that ^shen in- 
service educational activities develop these activities **will be seen as relevant 
enough to be directly useful to the teacher n the classroom, and at the same 
time rigorous eno,ugh to be worthy of validation in ivims of ^credits' counting 
towards a diploma or a degree.'' The development of ^he Open University 
Study Centres in connection with thei^ degrees illustrates how this might be 
achieved. 

The current activities of the teachers' centres cover a wide range: the most 
important of these at the present time is concerned with the special needs of the 
curriculum development exercises where materials are being adapted for local 
use. The reverse process also lakes place» as with the mathematics for the Ma- 
jority Continuation Project where groups meet in local teachers' centres to 
write the material f'^r the project. Some centres have concerned themselves 
with wider local needs such as meeting places for local branches of teachers' 
associations and primary and secondary teachers. 

The Teachers * Centre and Lifelong Education 

The teachers' centre is essentially a local institution catering for the needs of 
teachers working for a particular L.E .^. {Local Education Authority). It is 
this fact which gives it potential in dc ^ping a role within the programmes 
now being considered by the recurrent education and the lifelong education 
movements. Up to this point th:s paper has dealt with matters of fact; what 
now follows is speculation as to how this *British invention', the teachers' cen- 
tre, might be used not only for the lifelong education of teacher?, bu^ also for 
the educational benefit of the whole community, a distinction I believe without 
any real substance. The reform : in teacher education now being planned in my 
country seek to end the isolation of this type of education from higher and fur- 
ther education. If this is accepted as sound policy it is difficult to see why the 
in-service education of teachers should be i:-,olated from the lifelong anil recur- 
rent education of the rest of the comnnir.ity. The teachers' centn\s have col- 
lected together substantial resources of book^, materials and aids, all of which 
might well be more ;viddy used. The emerging professional centres are to luive 
special functions in relation to the induction and in-service education M new 
teachers^ and these centres will have access to extensive resources, especially 
where they are located at colleges of education. It seems prudent to use these 
resources in the education of a much wider cross-section of the community. 
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Rural Non-Formal Education In the Ivory Coast: The Experlei 
of the African Institute for Economic and Social Development 

Samuiu. Agumadu 

African Institute for Economic and Social Development (INADES) 
Ivory Coast 



Introduction 

The Training Centre that is called INADES was founded in 1962 and con- 
ducts development programmes geared as a matter of preference towards the 
rural world. The department of this institute which conducts these pro- 
grammes became autonomous some years ago and is called INADES-forma- 
tion. It IS some aspects of INADES-formation experience that we are going to 
describe in this paper. 

INADES was founded by a group of Jesuit Fathers but INADES-formation 
IS an mternational as.sociation made up mainly of its senior staff. INADES- 
formation works in most Francophone countries south of the Sahara and has, 
for a couple of years been extending to some Anglophone countries. 

INADE.S-formation tries to help in the development of the rural world by a 
series of programmes. 

1. Agriculture courses that are given to peasants and extension workers by 
correspondence. The programme starts with general agriculture, goes to spe- 
cialized crops and then to socio-economic subjects like rural economics, exten- 
sion, farm management, village organization, etc. 

2. A programme on animation that helps female assistants oruanize meet- 
ings ol village women. This programme is now being conipletelv revised to in- 
clude men loo. 

3. A course on initiation into development intended for personnel with re- 
sponsibilities in the different sectors of development especially rural develop- 
ment. The training is socio-economic and takes an overall view of develop- 
ment problems: economic, political, social, family, etc. 

4. "AGRIPROMO", a trimestral bulletin that provides pedagogic supcrvi- 
-sion ot course.s-it is only of help to all those who wish to lidp in transforming 
the rural world. 

5. Seminars, necessary to bring peasants together to share experience 

The programmes of INADES-formation aim at adults first as we will ex- 
plain later. The most important part of our prourammes is the agriculture 
course with its seminars and AGRIPROMO. This means that the training of 
peasants is of paramount importance to us. Why? 

ti'hy Musi the Peasant he Trained? * 

This question is important because until recently tradition and experience 
were transferred from parents to children and this transfer was enough to 
make children good subsistence farmers. 
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Nowadays the peasant is confronted by changes of all'kinds: he must partici- 
pate in an exchange economy, he needs money to satisfy his wants and must 
therefore produce more food than he needs. The introduction of new agricul- 
tural techniques and crops is yet another change. One other problem is that the 
peasant is no longer a member of this or that village but he has become a citi- 
zen of a country with its administration and services and its development plan. 

The new situation in which the peasant finds himself calls in question his 
own habits, his work methods and his social organization. Tradition and sim- 
ple experience are no longer sufficient to enable him to adapt himself to the 
new situation. He then has the following possibilities: 

• he can refuse or ignore the changes but at the risk of remaining ignored 
and scorned; 

• he can accept passively the new situation but he condemns himself to be- 
ing an executant; or, 

• he can enter actively into the new situation but tiien he must understand 
its mechanisms, constraints and possibilities; he must be trained to be able 
to make decisions and make choices. 

The Training (hat the Peasant Requires 

a) A professional and technical training. 

The learning of some agricultural techniques does not carry the peasant very 
far. He must be given a scientific explanation that enables him to discover phy- 
sical causes of phenomena. If he understands the causes, he can then act on 
them. For example, if we content ourselves with only showing the peasant how 
to apply fertilizer, he runs the risk of attributing magic powers to fertilizer that 
he condisers as "juju'\ It becomes necessary to explain to him why and how 
fertilizer acts on the development of plants. 

For this explanation to succeed we must have confidence in the intelligence 
of*the farmer who will apply much more^willingly wh'it he learns if he under- 
stands it profoundly. If he understands it profoundly, he can apply it to other 
situations. 

This professional and technical training takes time and must be adapted to 
the needs and ability of the villagers. Even then the mere professional and 
technical training is not enough. 

b) General training. 

The aim of this general training is to help the peasant to jilace himself in the 
new society. 

The training relates to economics because it enables the farmer to calculate 
his yields, to keep accounts and to manage liis agricultural enterprise in a 
rational manner. The farmer also has to know about prices, the wheels of in-' 
lernalional trade and the economic orientations of his country. 

In addition he has to be informed on the role of the administration and it ; 
multiple services and what can be expected of them. In this way the fear and 
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distrust that villagers have for government agents can disappear 

Elements of history and geography will be useful in understanding the eco- 
nomic and social relations that a country has with the rest of the world Other 
dements can come into this general training: literacy, for instance, will make 
the farmer feel at ease in a society where written things, "papers" have 
become the order of the day. 

Lastly, we must not forget health problems. This calls for a training which 
can go up to the explanation of the human body in order to understand the 
causes of diseases and the precautions to take to prevent them, or failing to do 
so, to cure them. ^ 

This general training may look ambitious. This calls for two remarks- 

1. We can e.xplain these notions in a very simple manner but this requires a 
well-adapted pedagogy. 

2. If we know the rural milieu well we can stimulate the interest of peasants 
to know more and their desire to understand in order to participate ac- 
tively in the affairs of the country. 

c) Responsibility training. 

If we want villagers to take their own future into their own hands and to in- 
vent the forms instead of expecting everything from the government, thev 
must be allowed to take initiatives and a.ssume responsibilities. In brief, they 
must organize themselves. 

This calls for training. But this is training that comes from experience. It re- 
quires the presence of a trainer who will give necessary information at the right 
time. He must be a trainer who, from pa.st successes, failures and difficulties, 
helps the local leaders and participants to search for the causes of what is hap- 
pening, the possible solutions and he al.so helps to launch initiatives. 

How does INADES Reach the Rural Adults? 

If we really believe that the training of peasants is a means of promoting and 
transforming the village society, we must give priority to the training of adults 
(men and women) among these pea,sants. In the first place they actually have 
responsibility over the village. Secondly, it is they who have the weight and au- 
thority necessary for bringing about the proce.ss of transformation to the vil- 
lage. We do not mean that the youth should not be trained but contrary to 
what many think, too much hope should not be placed on them until they have 
decided to make a career in the village. 

We, in INADES-formation, reach thepea.sants in one of two ways: 

a) directly by our agriculture courses followed by seminars, and the fomia- 
tion of groups looked after by an animateur or any other volunteer, and 

b) indirectly through intermediaries like extension workers. 

It seems that tho.se who invited us to this assembly are more interested in this 
indirect method. 

The training we give these extension workers is, in the first place, ihe train- 
ing that could be given the peasants directly (professio.ial and technical train- 
ing, general, training, etc.). There is a difference, however, in that the exten- 
-sion worker has learned elsewhere at least part of what he is now being taught 
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Many extension workers thai we have interviewed tell us the INADES-forma- 
tion agriculture course is a good syiuhesis of what they have learned earlier, 
that the theoretical part of the programme compliments the merely practical 
training they have received. They also insist that they get from the programme 
a vocabulary which makes them feel at case in front of peasants. 

Wc add something different to the training given to extension workers. We 
train them on how to transmit knowledge to peasants, on the pedagogy of ac- 
tion, and how to make learning animated. 

We achieve this special training of extension workers in three ways: 

1 . Courses on extension and animation, 

2. Seminars that treat subjects likc.**how to adapt oneself to the rural 
milieu", **stagesof transmi,ssion", 

3. The trimestral review '*AGRIPR0M0'' prepared to give the extension 
workers news of what other extension workers arc doing elsewhere. He 
compares this with his situation and this helps him to improve on what he 
is doing, 

IVhat the Extension Workers Must Bear in Mind 

1. The first thing we insist on in our training programme for the extension 
worker is that the change he wants to bring to the rural world can be of two 
kinds and that, of the two, one is better and recommended. 

First, the change can be imposed. This happens when villagers themselves 
have not wished nor chosen the new way of doing things. This imposition can 
be by general usa^e: **everybody is doing this, so you must do it'\ It can be by 
the government: laws force people to adopt new ways. 

Secondly, the change can be voluntary. In this case the villagers accept a 
change because they find it good and they want it. They can act alone or utilize 
the public services. 

Of the two ways, the second is of course the better. When a man acts out of 
fear or by force, he does not know what he is doing or where he is going. He 
belittles himself, Vv^hen ,something is forced on him, he does not like that thing. 
That is why forced labour is neither good nor durable. On the contrary, if he 
acts voluntarily, the work is more interesting. 

The extension worker must get this clear because he may have the power to 
impo,se things on the villagers, in many cases it is faster for him to get things 
done by imposing them on the people than by making the villagers want these 
things. He has to understand that in the long run it is belter to lake the longer 
course of making villagers accept a change voluntarily, 

2, The extension worker influences the rural world bui must allow the n;nil 
world to infhtence him. 

The extension worker is a stranger to the village he is working. He 

must realize that he has to do all in his pp ,t to be ai'cepted by the members of 
the village. 

When he talks to Mr, A, of the village, ht is not talking to one isolated man 
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because this Mr. A. has behind him the whole village with its organization. 

The extension worker has to see and recognize these village forces: land, ani- 
mals, etc., which constitute the material interest for the village. There are col- 
lective interests too, for instance the solidaritv of the villagers for their com- 
mon defense. Finally, the village has old habits and rules, has an organization 
etc. 



The villager likes to feel that he is considered and respected. To respect him 
we must try to understand him and help him understand the new changes. 

Extension is a way of influencing farmers without ceasing to respect them. 
If, therefore, the extension worker does not take the character of the farmer 
into consideration, if he does not know his habits and all the constraints of the 
rural life, he will not succeed in his work. 



What Pedagogy Do WeAdoptin Training of Village Adults? 

a) A sensitization beforehand. 

To be efficient the training must be wanted, desired and prepared. Going to 
a village and carrying out a health programme without prior preparation is lost 
labour. Villagers must first be sensitized and this sen.sitization is better done if 
villagers are made to think from concrete occasion.s— what is the health e.x- 
pendirure in the overall family budget? What is the health situation of the vil- 
lage? What are the advanta,^cs the village could draw from :mi>,oved sani- 
tary condition.s? If ih:s .vjiisiti. ation succeeds, the villaj^ers themselves will 
start a health piogramrrtv as ii:.cy solve other organisational pioblenis, 

b) An active pedagogy. 

Because adults have much experience and knc/Aiedge, the trainer must use 
active pedagogy. Papers and lectures the peasants will listen to half -hearted- 
ly- 

c) A polyvalent trainer. 

Given the various subjects that the trainer must touch— agriculture, heaim 
economics, civics —he is boimd tO be polyvalent. 

This polyvalence may be frightening at first si^hr becai-se, wc can argue no- 
body can be a specialist in all subjects. This is very correct li is e\ en importani 
to add here that despite his pc^lyvalence the trainer is obliged fronv time to time 
to call in a sj^ccialist to give more competent and detailed information on this 
or that subject. 

It would, however, be a pity if the training of villagers consisted of interven- 
nons by dit..\e' . pccialists who would treat p. :).imber of si:hjo.ts, one after 
the other- w-ihout any relationship between them and wiihoai , inking these 
with the motivations of ihe villagers. 

The role of the trainer is not to lock hiinself up in onespecialiv but to always 
Dear in mind all the dimensions of the training he is supposed to r.ive He must 
help the peasants to think over all the problems that they have, discover the 
possible .solutions; he must be capable of perceiving the mrmtr.t when the re- 
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search work has sufficiently advanced so thai the group can benefit from the 
intervention of a specialist. 

All this requires of the trainer a profound knowledge of the rural milieu and 
a simplicity of relationship with the villagers because this will create a climate 
of confidence between them and him. Most important is, of course, thai the 
trainer must have confidence in the intelligence of the peasants, in their evolu- 
tion and initiative possibilities and, above all, in their ability to take the future 
of the village into their hands. 

Some Examples of the Training of Extension Workers in the Ivory Coast 

a) CIDT: Compagnie Ivoirieune de Developpement des Fibres Textiles 
INADES-formation has a contract with this organization to train 200 of its 

extension agents each year. The aim of the CIDT is to have more polyvalent 
agents. Formerly the agents were only trained m the cultivation of cotton and 
that was the only thing about which they could talk to peasants. The CIDT has 
realized that, if it is to contribute much to rural development, it has got to be 
less secto: \ and this it can do by interesting its agents in the overall agricul- 
tural problems of the peasants of a region. 

b) SODERIZ: Societe de Developpement du Riz 

SODERIZ, like the CIDT for cotton, has realized that it not only does not 
suffice to see to the cultivation of rice but that also there are many other things 
that must be done if the operation is to succeed. One of these is getting peas- 
ants organized into groups: production groups, commercialization groups, 
purchase groups {purchase of agricultural equipment). 

One may wonder why there is such emphasis on groups by a governmeni 
agency. The reason is simple: so many things are more easily done in the rural 
world if they are built on the solidarity of villagers. 

The training given to the SODERIZ agents is the special part of the agricul- 
ture coi:rse that deals with groups, rural economics, agricultural management 
and extension. 

Then there are seminars. One such seminar was on the problem of group for- 
mation. Participants exai.jv:ed some traditional groups and modern groups, 
analyzed their difficulties, and tried to discover what a group ought to be (it 
has to be the work of peasants and their responsibility without imposition). 

There was even a seminar on the training of agents who were specifically 
animateurs. 

c) AVB: Autorite pour I'Amenagement de la Valee du Bandama 

AVE is a regional organization that was set up to resettle people who were 
displaced because of the construction of an hydro-electric dam at Kossou in 
the central region of the Ivory Coast. AVB has to deal with all the problems of 
these people who are moved to new areas: agriculture, habitat, health, etc. It 
therefore needs grass-roots development workers to spread out to all the peo- 
ple and in different sectors. 

It calls on INADES-formation for the training of these development work- 
ers. 
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Many more government agencies contract with us for the training of their 
agents. Elsewhere in Africa, the situation is almost the same: we have peasants 
with whom we wort; directly, we have extension worlcers, animateurs, etc. , 

There is a new category of people that has been added to the usual list In 
Upper Volta the government has been malting efforts to ruialize primary 
schools. It has therefore asked us to give agricultural training to the ter.chers of 
those schools. The project is new so that it is still too early to la\k of its impact. 
Conclusion 

Even though in many African countries where we work, the Agricultural 
Services have not placed in position, in a systematic manner, the training of 
adult peasants, we thinly we are doing a good job in not only training these 
adults but m trainmg some among them to become trainers. We also thini< that 
no real development can tal^e place in Africa if peasants are not involved in it. 
Whoever has the responsibility of associating with them must reali/c that he is 
dealmg with people who have intelligence, who have a riuht to receive explana- 
tions, and who have their own problems and ditTiculties. If he wants these peo- 
ple to understand him. he must first understand them. This is the first basic 
principle required of a trainer. 
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Deprofessionalization: A Necessary Trend 

in Lifelong Education 
for the Third World? 

Jamls HoxtNG 

Technical Assistance Bureau 

U.S. Agency for International Developmen: 

Washington, D,C. 

Introduction 

A substantial number of projects, in attempting to address the educational 
needs of the poor majority in third world countries, are attempting to make 
maximum use of unpaid personnel from the populations being served. Consid- 
erable evidence indicates that such persons are more cost-effective than profes- 
sionals or paraprofessionals for a variety of educational tasks. They cost less, 
obviously, and many project administrators are convinced that they do a bet- 
ter job than professionals. 

The Lifelong Education Idea 

Learning to Be, a 1972 publication of Unesco's International Commission 
on the Development of Education (and remarkably more readable than the 
average commission report), stated that it *Maid stress above all on two funda- 
mental ideas: lifelong education and the learning society," The lifelong edu- 
cation idea was variously described in the report. Some examples: **(Educa- 
tion) all through life as well as during childhood and adolescence;" or, **Every 
citizen should have the means of learning, training and cultivating himself 
available to him;" or, **Educational structures must be remodeled to extend 
widely the field of choice and enable people to follow lifelong educational pat- 
terns," 

My colleague Bernard Wilder has developed a means of clarifying such con- 
cepts or labels as *Mifelong," **basic," "nonformal," and the myriad other 
monickers which are applied to education. His premise is that each of these la- 
bel'^describes only one or two factors of the eight or so descriptors which are 
necessary to completely describe a learning activity, Wilder's suggested eight 
descriptors are: client or learner group, locus of control, location of learning 
activity or geographic dispersion, content to be learned, objective of the learn- 
ing, pedagogical approach, time frame in which learning takes place and in re- 
lation to when it will be used and administration and sponsorship. The reader 
will quickly see that the use of these descriptors wouJd make clear why it is dif- 
ficult to compare educational approaches using l|nly conventional labels, 
**Nonformal" refers to the administrative arrangement, **out-of-school" to 
• the location, *Mifelong" to the time frame, **adult" to the client group, and so 
or.. 

Applying Wilder's descriptors to the lifelong education construct, we can 
take from Learning to Be its authors' opinion as to what the arrangement 

should be: ^ ^ 

I o 
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Descriptor Lifelonn Education 

Clieni/leajner group Available lo all 

Locus of conirol with ihc learner 

Locaiion/geographic dispersion Accessible in all areas 

Individualized, subject maiier 
„ J'-'''^"^.^ , Consciousness-raising, life improving 

Pedagogical approach Non-auihoriiarian, dialogue-based 

Imniediaiely useful, free drop-in and 
drop-oui 

Adminisiraiivearran-emeni Non-bureaucraiic, deceniralized, par- 

licipaiory managemeni 

To Wilder's list of descripiors I would add number nine. Cost /cost sharing 
The taci ihai an approach must be affordable in order lo have anv possibiliiv 
of being t'/-A't//vv seems obvious, but is loo ofien ignored t>r si-verclv neglected 
by planners. Cost .s//«r///.i,' (nalional/rcgi(Mial/communiiy/iiidi\ idual) is^'all too 
trcqucnily omiiicd from planners' schemes, 
f 

Resources for Lifelong F.ducation 

Philip Coombs and Manzoor Ahmed have outlined in ueneral terms what 
ihey see as the facis of educational resource allocation in the third world Two 
ol Ihcir siaicmenis follow ' 

1) Formal education receives the lion's share of public educational ouilavs 
(Adult education programs typically are allocated less than 1% of the 
total budget. The largest portion we know of lor nonfortnal education is 
Lthiopia's plan to allocate l2"/'o to NI-I: by 1985.) 

2) Urban areas get a disporportionate share of both fornuil and nonformal 
education. (The inventory of NFE in Colombia found that of 4^2 NFF. 
programs they cNaniined, 25.^ were located in Departnient Capitals, and 
only .■^l were to be found in the smallest communities.) 

Coombs and Ahmed go on to other elements of what thev term thr problem 
of distorted allocation of resources, but the two facts cited above aie suffi- 
cient to delineate t'le problem AID is attempting to address under its Congres- 
sional Mandate, i.e.. rural adult populations in the third world ha\c had little 
access to lormal education, and ciirrcntlv have CMremelv limited possibilities 
ot gaining admission to organized learning opportunities of anv kind. Furiher- 
more, even when they do have access, programs desiuned for rural illiterate 
adults are often disheartcningly ineffective. Ahmed-' cites the example of a 
North Alrican coiintrv'. aduli literacy program where the cost per eiirolee was 
•-^..SO. f lowe\er, onlv 2"o completed the thrce-vcar course, and onlv 7()»o of 
me^grad.iates -vere literate, so the cost per literate graduate came to about 

In reaction to the abo\e example, one should not blindlv recommend im- 
pro\ed learning conditions to increase eflecti\ eness. World BanL estimates 
that impro\ements "traditionally recommended bv educators: snv.ller class 
sizes, belter .learning aids, more highly trained teachers-would increase 
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annual recurrent costs by 75<^^o/' Ahmed states the need to change education's 
traditional **production function** to reverse the trend of ever-rising costs. 
This paper considers a number of concrete examples of projects which attempt 
to achieve this goal. 

Lifelong Education: What is Being Done Now? 

Without much reflection one can conclude that the lifelong education **solu- 
tion" for a given country, and indeed for suogroups within a country, is like- 
ly to resist any Procrustean formula. The variety of the following examples 
supports that view: 

GREAT BRITAIN: Learning Resources Centers 

In an urbanized country with considerable resources, one ( icht consider 
emulating what is currently being done in Britain, In a number (»: cities, Learn- 
ing Resources Centers have been constructed to make efficient use of school 
buildings and to increase access to learning opportunities for persons who tra- 
ditionally have seen little or no organized learning activity since their teens. 
One of the best examples is the Abraham Moss Community Center in Man- 
chester, England, Slum buildings were cleared away to make available a 32- 
acre space in an otherwise densely populated area of the city. Buildings were 
constructed on some eight of those acres, and the rest were used for parks and 
playing fields. The Center includes a junior high school, a comprehensive sec- 
ondary school, a college of further education, an adult education program, a 
sports center, a nursery school babysitting service, a performing arts center, 
music and practice rooms, a youth wing, an aged and handicapped people's 
club, a residential wing, a three-story library or learning resources center, 
seven restaurants and a pub. The idea seems to be excellent for Manchester's 
needs, with a large foreign population and a number of illiterates who are per- 
suaded by the informal ambiente of the Center to come in and learn the urban 
survival skills which will permit them to improve their quality of life. For 
poorer countries, however, and for sparsely populated rural areas, other solu- 
tions must besought, 
.\SIA: Project Impact 

This total learning ,system approach has been tried in several countries of 
south Asia, and shows promise of increasing teacher effectiveness 50% to 
100%, and/or decreasing costs by half or better. 

This **teacher stretching" approach applies results of recent educational re- 
search to make full use of non-teacher resources (such as parents, community 
members and older students) to aid in student learning. A number of non- 
teacher learning methods have been adapted from a variety of sources. The.se 
include .self-instruction, peer-group learning, ungraded progression, skill 
traini;i y; oy volunteers in the community, and programmed teaching and leai n- 
ing by Ciider students. 

The above components are organized into a system for efficient manage- 
ment. One teacher supervises or **manages" the learning of up to 200 primary 
students. The curriculum is modularized, each child is .self-paced tljrough a 
system of contracts and incentives. Community volunteers and older students 
act as unpaid teacher aides. The name. Instructional Management by Parents, 
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Commun.ty and Teachers, indicates the project's interest in reaching beyond 
the traditional role of pnmary schooling to affect the community at large Re- 
sults to date seem promising, but initial evaluation results from Indonesia and 
■ the Phiiippmes will not be complete until 1978. 

ETHIOPIA: Mekane Yesus Community Education Program 

The Mekane Yesus Lutheran Church of Ethiopia has organized an adult 
education program with some unique characteristics which illustrate the thesis 
of this paper. When the national church began this activity, the organizers 
wanted to be sure it would not be just another church program, but would in- 
volve the entire community, regardless of religious affiliation. They wanted to 
be sure that the organization would be decentralized to maximize local contri- 
butions and to make it possible to reach a large number of people with limited 
central resources. 

Project staff made contact with villages and offered to help set up an educa- 
tion program. The village was obliged, if interested, to set up a responsible 
group as the program council. Not more than half of the council could be from 
the Mekane Yesus church. The village provided a meeting place-a house 
church village center, or maybe just a tree under which people could meet' 
Tne villagers identified whom they wanted as teacher; their candidates usually 
wore school dropouts (which is not surprising, since completing primary 
school IS highly correlated with leaving the village to seek employment in the 

Mekane Yesus agreed to provide about $65 per year to support the activity 
and to train the teacher (regardless of the teacher's previous education- no en- 
trance requirements were imposed). In addition, Mekane Yesus provided 
books and technical supervision/follow-up. 

The village had to pay all expenses above the centrally-provided S65 
Central funding thus amounted to about a quarter to a third of the totai 
money spent on the program. If the villagers didn't like the teacher, they could 
fire hun, since he worked for them and not fo.- the Mekane Yesus organiza- 
tion. They found the best teachers were those with minimal forma! educat.o- 
and the very best were those who had recently finished the literacy course 
themselves. Sociologists call this strong identification with the client gro.io 
homophily, ' and generally refer to it as a rare quality in change agents Its 
development requires .sophisticated selection and training, and costs a good 
deal more than supporting a traditional teacher or change agent 

.0/'", ^'fam'^u ^^''^"Z P'"^'""" ^' approximately 

5% to 0% the cost of other literacy programs in the country which were using 
nualified teachers. Total training given the community teachers was two to 
three weeks at the outset, followed by frequent vkits to assist on the job The 
f.eld supervisor was also a village teacher who had more experience (not more 
-ormal education), and thus knew the problems the village teacher was likelv 
facing. ■ • 

"This training pattern matches the approach used in a nonformal education 
program with which I was associated in Ecuador. There, communities chose 
lacilitators who received short-term initial training. The.<;e unschooled 
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members of the community were perceived by Ministry of Education person- 
nel working with the project as more effective than traditional adult education 
teachers who were attempting to do the same task, 

PERU: Alfabetizacion Integral 

This is a participatory literacy program sponsored by the government of 
Peru, which aims to tie literacy to personal needs and the social situation of its 
students. Alfonso Lizarzaburu, writing in a recent issue of Prospects (Vol, I, 
1976), reports, **Literacy teachers of modest social origins, [but] with exper- 
ience of working with the masses, obtained better results than did university 
students or school teachers in generaL" Lizarzaburu states that this difference 
can be laid to the ability cf the *Mess qualified" teachers to identify with the 
local populace. That advantage was sufficient to overcome their initial relative 
lack of information and knowledge. Further, their homophily helped them 
overcome people's. distrust of programs initiated from the outside. 

Even with the superior performance of the less qualified teachers, however, 
the program faces a political problem in that school teachers have protested 
the use of people with no diplomas, who are thus by definition incompetent. 
The school teachers' attitude is of course conditioned by the fact that a great 
many of their number are unemployed in Peru today, 

,A.nother project in Peru has taken a similar tack. On the shore of Lake Titi- 
caca, in the town of Puno, an "early intervention" program works with some 
3,000 students in more than 150 locations, the vast majority of whom are Que- 
chur or Aymara monolingual^ from the country's poorest population. Instead 
of I. sing professional teachers, local volunteers receive training under the pro- 
gram and are responsible for its operation. That stratagem was used to lower 
costs and increase community involvement, A complication has arisen in that 
the volunteers' fairly close relationship with the Ministry of Education has 
made ihem desirous of being incorporated within the formal teaching profes- 
sion — but the projeci's financial and (possibly) social feasibility is dependent 
on the continuing availability of volunteers. 

Implication:, for Planning Lifelong Education 

Lizarzaburu concluded with respect to the ALFIN program that there ••/as a 
need to **, , , devise a policy and strategy designed to attract, train and nioti- 
vate unpaid personnel in rural areas," 

Project Impact stre^^scs the fact that their community aides are definitely not 
paid, because when in- y receive pay— however little — they shortly become a 
kind of paraprofessional, expecting to be paid more and more. Their reason- 
ing is not uncompelling: as they gain in experience, they do more and more of 
what a professional teacher did or would do, Ethiopia's Mekane Yesus may 
have solved that problem in part by not making the local teacher an employee 
of the organization, but rather an agent of his peers, comoensated for his ef- 
forts, but not subordinate except to the council or community at large. 

The Colombia inventory mentioned earlier found tha: using unpaid volun- 
teers is not an isolated phenomenon. In the 432 programs they examined, 53^o 
of the staff people were vr^^unteers. It would appear that the volunteer phe- 
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nomenoti has been overlooked by planners, who often have the tacit attitude 
that no one will work without pay. 

In Project Impact, where use of volunteers is reducing the number of teach- 
ers needed to operate the same number of schools, the Ministry of Education 
has accommodated to the situation by producing a **sharply reduced^' number 
of new teachers in the teacher training colleges, and by not replacing teachers 
who resign or retire. The institutions themselves have gone much more than 
before into in-service training, upgrading the remaining teachers through a 
series of three-month courses. Colleges no longer needed for teacher training 
have been changed into **centers of excellence'' which produce and test ma- 
terials, work on improvement of curriculum, and have even branched out into 
tech'v'.al ai d agricultural education. 

iXonL r i, :: hduiJticn in A ID Human Resource Development Effort 

i.i y\v: • - ..nation and Human Resources office of AID's Technical Assist- 
ance ''u> ;u i, we're puuing together a nonformal education approach which 
attempts to build on the positive characteristics of nonformal education (more 
about those characteristics later). Our goal is to develop a national NFE model 
{using the term as tlexibly as possible) for testing in interested LDCs, 
beginning in Fiscal Year 1978. The model is based on grass roots participation! 
beginning with learner-determined ^^curriculum" participation designed for 
community organizations, and with other new approaches: to **change agent'' 
recruitment and training, to evaluation design, to mas.s communications ar- 
rangements, and finally, to the national NFE organizational model itself—, 
which we see as being of necessity non-bureaucratic. 

The compelling rc son for developing a non-bureaucratic approach to NFE 
in situations of severely limited resources can be illustrated by reference to the 
situation in Colombia. After its recent inventory of NFE programs, CEDEN 
estimated that there are some 10,000 NFE projects going on there. About 65% 
of them are financed by extragovernmental sour^^es, and 53% of their staff 
people are volunteers— showing a huge resource input completely apart from 
government revenues and expenditures. It seems to us ihat such varie- 
gated sources of support must be preserved, protected, and strengthened 
where necessary. In fact, that variety of funding sources was one of the orig- 
inal causes of interest in NFE. In the literature, NFE is characterized as enjoy- 
ing varied sponsorship, as using existing facilities and buildings irifitead of re- 
quinng large fixed-cost investment, as satisfying immediate learning needs, as 
being able to disappear once its time is past, and so on. Our conclusion from 
the above is that all these characteristics or benetlts can only be realized as lonu 
as the practitioners of NFE do not become employees of a new NFE 
beauraucracy, and that the budgets and their financial sources retain their cur- 
rent independent character. 

The challenge, then, is to respond to the expressed needs of such programs 
for assistance that will improve their effectiveness, without at the same time at- 
tempting to ^^domesticate'* or ^^homogenize" them in a single organizational 
structure. 
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What are the needs felt by NFE programs? The Colombia CEDEN study 
found the following: 

. a) They arc interested in media and materials, admitting that what they are 
using now is far from optimal, 

b) Vhcy need training to upgrade their staff's knowledge and skills. 

c) They are ignorant of the existence of other programs, (The survey found 
that the average project manager knew of only one other NFE program!) 

d) They are underfinanced, although they make good use of what they have, 
(In Colombia, the average project has a budget of about $25, OCX), and 
serves some 1 ,200 participants,) 

Given the above, and combining those facts with what we have observed in 
other situations such as those de,scribed in this paper, we have decided to pro- 
vide assistance for the development of a model NFE Central Support Mechan- 
ism, made up of what might be called Technical Support Units— indeed, this is 
the name given to such operations in a recently approved AID project in Upper 
Volta. These Technical Support Units may be set up from scratch, if 
necessary, but would preferably be built on existing organizations to provide 
technical a ssistance in the four areas mentioned above: 

1) Material Development— putting together '^educational tools'' which are 
participatory in nature, can be easily made situation-specific, and which 
are usable with little or no training, (Ecuador's Servicio Nacional de 
Recursos Didacticos) 

2) Training— designing and carrying out short-term training for immediate 
use, then following it up with recurrent sessions provided on an in-service 
basis, and on-site— not to professionalize, but to assist non-professionals 
in their work. (Botswana Brigades' practical skill training program) 

3) Communications — combining at least four communications functions: 
a) Delivery of information, as is done in mass ^'campaigns"; b) provid- 
ing for feedback and evaluation, which is done all too rarely; c) making 
possible local-level programming, using technology such as audio cas- 
sette recorders for radio program production; and d) facilitating **hori- 
zontal" information exchange, i.e., communication directly between 
participants in NFE programs, without any filtering through program 
staff or other authorities. (Tanzania radio campaigns, Ecuador's R dio 
Mensaje, Senegal's educational broadcasting program) 

4) Finance— strengthening institutional arrangements which make it p:>ssi- 
ble for communities to have access to loans and grants for development 
education activities. Something like this arrangement is part of the Upper 
Volta project mentioned earlier. We are thinking of an Educational Bank 
model, which would have a board including representatives of the rural 
communities which would set general policy that could be carfied out by 
^'educational loan officers" in semi-autonomous provincial offices. 

That's our thinking at present. During the months to come we'll be filling in 
the gaps and looking for developing countries interested in taking on an effort 
of this sort. Given the possibilities for lowered costs an J increased effective- 
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ness of this approach, we feel we have virtually no choice but to move ahead 
with, as the saying goes, all deliberate speed. 
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Section Three: 

CURRICULUM INNOVATIONS 



Proposed new curriculum content is described in Thomas* paper on futur- 
ism, WulPs on education for peace and the Stone Foundation's paper on 
achievement motivation. Duck, Shelton and Snyder next report on a program 
for field experiences in teacher education and Johansen and Swan describe a 
program for the clinical preparation of teachers. 

Futurism 

Donald Thomas 

The American University, Washington, D,C. 

Inscribed in the stone of the walls of the Jefferson Memorial in Washington, 
D.C. are the following words: 

I am not an advocate for frequent changes in laws and constitutions. But 
laws and institutions must go hand in Land with the progress of the hu- 
man mind. As that becomes more developed, more enlightened as new 
discoveries arc made, new truths discovered, manners and opinions 
change. With the change of circumstances, institutions must advance al- 
so to keep pace with the times. We might as well require a man to wear 
still the coat which fitted him when a boy as civilized society to remain 
ever under the regimen of their barbarous ancestors. 

Thomas Jefferson recognized that one of the central characteristics of the 
universe is change. This is also our initial premise. Change implies and admits 
process; it is a dynamic, not a static concept. Any dynamic process anticipates 
potentiah'iy iXnd if you have such potentiality you have the opportunity for cre- 
ativity. 

If we can agree thus far, I will state some additional premises: 
\ . Change means stress; at least it does in most human affairs. 

2. Institutions change just as people change, always with stress. 

3. Static institutional forms are inhospitable a learning environments, since 
learning implies change. 

It is from these premises that we confront a new science: the science of f;.- 
turism. Futurists not only accept Jefferson's contention that change is both in- 
evitable and desirable, they are convinced that our survival demands the schol- 
arly development of '*anticipatory'* information, or the systematic study of 
possible imaggs of the future. 

NowiTcnow that for most of us, the future seems unreal because we cannot 
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remember it. Yet the future is on everyone V: mind, Whai the oacc of change 
accelerates and we are concerned lesi we lose contul, we seek ways to impose 
some stabilization on events. We recognize that we simply cannot stand around 
and just 'Met things happen to us'\ Futurism invenfs alternatives; it projects 
scenarios to see what the world would be like if such and such set of events 
were to transpire. If the results are desirable, plans can be set in motion lo in- 
sure that luture. If the results are undesirable, then plans can be formulated to 
trustrate ihat future. In other words, we assume we can control the future if 
we Cum just think systemaiically about it, and consciously try to shape it. 

Futurism attempts to make short range, middle ran^ze, and long range pre- 
dictions about alternative or optional futures. The accuracy of such predic- 
tions 1$, of course, dependent upon the thoroughness of the futurist in dealing 
with all known elements contained in his area of prediction, because we are 
^ure that all changes impact upon all other changes, Accuracv is also subject to 
the intervention of what futurists call ^\system breaks'\ System breaks are un- 
known or unpredictable disasters, or profound surprises; events which defy 
anticipation and arecnormous in their impact. 

Why is futurism important to education? 

Education is the major social institution franchisee to in^^uct the young into 
the society of the future. Therefore, if education is to be at all serviceable to 
the young, it must at least anticipate the existence of a future. 

If we think of futurism as systematically and sck'/^tificallv developing antici- 
patory intormation, we should not be frightened by it. In a sense, we in educa- 
tion have been trying to do this for years. When we train a teacher or an ad- 
ministrator, we design a training program which lasts three or four years. Log- 
ically such a program should be as relevant to the real world at its completion 
as it wits at Jts beginning. Yet the pace of change in the modern world is so 
rapid that the graduate often confronts a world he never dreamed of when he 
began. Thus the trainer must try to anticipate that new world. 

Compounding our problem is the additional certainly that the teacher- or 
administrator-graduate will then confront the need lo formulate an education- 
al program for children who we knov.' will not enter their own adult world until 
many, many years later. Thus, the young teacher or the young admini.strator is 
immediately plunged into middle-range and long-range predicting. He cannot 
avoid it; he cannot remain at rest. 

Alvin TofHer warns us that nothing could be more deceptive than tying our 
images of the future to the myth that lomorrowVs world will simply be today'': 
world writ large. He goes on to say in Futvre Shock, 

*W would contend, in fact, that no educational institution today can set 
sensible goals or do an effective job, until its members from chancellor 
. or principal down lo the newest faculty recruit, not to mention its stu- 
dents, subject their own assumptions about tomorrow to critical analy- 
sis/' 

Such critical analvsis obviously includes an in-depth study of policy deci- 
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sions of the past and present which have dcrined a1;. we are and what paths 
we are following today. Based on that research, which would include at least 
sojv^' theoretical constructs, we can attempt to forecast future policy needs and 
dCw i»ns. We look at policy uatements (which are the formal expressions of 
ovir i!c*:i<iions) and we also examine policy outputs (or the things actually done 
in pursuance of policy statements) and policy ouieomes (or the consequences 
for society, intended or unintended, that How from action or inaction on a 
policy matter). 

One methodology used is the Delphi technique, or the use of a panel of ex- 
perts who individually establish their notion of a chronology of significant 
events — socially, economically, technologically, politically — which have im- 
pact on education. The responses of the panel are collated and then sent back 
to each punelist to re- assess and perhaps modify his or her responses. Again 
the respondent's judgments arc collated, and icturned. After a third round of 
resportses, any panel member whose predictions do not fall within a certain 
range of afl other conjectures, is asked to justify his position or change it. Fi- 
nally a composite emerges. 

Such a se: of predictions in one field may be compared to another set from 
anothicr field to achieve what we call a cross-impact matrix, in which the im- 
pac; of events in one Tield of endeavi r is measured as ii interfaces with other 
fields. .\ third step might be to introduce simulation or gaming techniques at 
this point, taking the predictions r;venis and tcsiing the responses to those 
events by another know led gable group of judges. 

Of course the most difficult predictions arc the forccaviing of value changes 
on concepts like conmTuniry, independence, privacy, respect for authority, or 
honesty. This can be seen in the aftermath of the Watergate affair in United 
States politics. Some predicted that W^iiergateVs essential amorality— that ab- 
sence of values that is neither moral or immoral — would precipitate a lusty re- 
turn to a sternvf morality, while others forecasted an eventual breakdown of 
morality almosi akin to anarchy. At this juncture, it is clear that neither set of 
predictions has proven persuasive, but rather wc have both responses occur- 
ring in a giant game of rug-of-war whose outcome has not yet been established. 

Finally, for tho^c who do not wish to embark into conjecture from a base of 
uata that is a''*cady conjecture, one may sysicmmaiically evaluate policies on 
such axes as cost, efficiency, effectiveness, and the capacity to leave subse- 
quent options open. The results of such evaluations can well point (he way to 
the '*bes!" polir'?s and therefore the *'best*' direction for the future. 

Let me now tickc a coupie of trends and trace the kind of futuristic specula- 
tions they inspire. should expect increased recognition of the culturally 
pluralistic nature of the world. I would not quarrel with that prediction at all, 
b.:t I would suggest that it has great potential in it for good— or bad. if it is my 
value that multiculturalisni is de:;irablc, that it should be encouraged and nur- 
tured, then I will set out to make a scries of policy decisions that will accom- 
plish that goal. If I resist the trend toward acceptance of inulticuliuralism— 
thai i^ to say, I i';.sist upon nationalistic, or single tribalistic, or monocultural- 
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istic supremacy, then obviously ! would set out to make quite a different set of 
policy decisions. 

The futurist would assist n:.e by i'rojecting out what would or could happen 
when each set of policies were set into motion. In an area as broad as mulii- 
culturalism, this would engage the attentions of sociologists, political scien- 
tists, anthropologists and linguists, as well as educators. It would require a 
comple.x Delphi panel spanning a wide variety of disciplines responding to 
multiple events. 

1 think-because my values mo -e in a given direciion-that the outcome of 
such predictions would be that educators would favor the humanistic base im- 
phea m multicultuialism. and therefore educators would begin to construct an 
educational world that featured muitjiingualism. the construction of connict 
resolution mechanism'.-, the re-2ssessinent of communications policy and a 
hosi of other needed decisions. 

Fuiurism. however, ca.n.iot be mere wishful thinking, any more than it is 
some scrt of sub-set of science fi.:i on. It must be at least as systemmatic as his- 
toriography, which in many waj,s it is. except that futurism operates on a " 
different time dimc:i.sion. Certainly one must remember the admonition ol 
Hcodotus who said ":-\w events occur at the right time, and many do not oc- 
cur all; it is the proper fur.:tion of the historian to correct these faults." In 
other words, the futurist cannot juggle reality to fit his scheme, or insert events 
that have not or cannot c cur in order to perfect his vision of the future. Fu- 
turism requires inlcnic si ;.;^laI!y-a^d by that I imply a marked de.uree of oh- 
Jectnir <'—an'i s.ieniific examination of what has happened, what is happen- 
ing, a.k! what therefore is Mkely to happen, given alternative scenarios or alter- 
native images ot ii.e future. Futurism, methodologically, is then an e.xereise in 
logic. If A oecii, .. what are the logical next events? If that sounds simple, let 
me assure you that one would have to have, or have access to. probably from a 
computer . an incredible array of information in order to choose those possible 
and K.'!.'ica! next events. 

|p must be clear by .;ow that I share the conviction that educators are partic- 
ularly m need of futunsm as a signirieant field of study. Educators, perhaps 
more than any oilier iiroup. must develop "anticipatory" information, and 
teach about tomorrow. 

There is no escape from the future. Anything you do to iry to avoid it is fu- 
tile. Any activity in education which fails to confront the fact of change, which 
fai!-, to keep pace with the times and which, as Jefferson said", "requires a man 
' wear still the coat which fitted him as a bov", is an invitation to disaster 
.Ike rearranging the chairs of the Titanic, or decoratine the bridge at San Luis 
Rev. 
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Education for Peace: Some Perspectives 

Christoph Wui.i 

German Institute for International Educational Research 
Franxfurt, Germany 

Assumptions 

My presentation is based. on two assumptions. First: Peace is a necessary 
condition for the continuation of human life on the earth. The future of man- 
kind, of every society will largely depend on our success or failure to maintain 
a minimum peace, understood as absence of war. But it will equally depend on 
our success or failure to create a more peaceful international system providing 
more social justice to the countries today living in poverty and exploitation. 

My second assumption is that the school and the teacher have a fundamental 
responsibility for the development of their society and therefore also for the 
development of the international system, which largely determines the future 
of every society. If we accept this responsibility of the school and the teacher » 
education has to take into consideration issues related to peace and social jus- 
tice, since it is largely on them that the survival of the societies and of mankind 
on the whole depends. The dealing with issues of peace education is necessary, 
especially when we consider the teacher and the teacher trainer as change 
agents. 

The thesis of this paper is that the concept of a teacher as a change agent im- 
plies the consideration of issues related to peace and survival within education. 
Education which does not deal with these central human issues is not able to 
provide the young people with an adequate perception of the world and of 
their own situation in it. This holds true at least for those countries which have 
already a developed formal educational system. For the time being it may be 
less urgent in those countries still searchi' , for the development of a minimum 
of formal education. 

Definition 

War, exploitation and suppression are' part of the international system as 
well as of the structure of our societies. They are expressions of peacelessness 
and violence, challenges to an education which searches to build up an ade- 
quate understanding of the world and the individuars role in it. An education 
which includes this challenge in its self-concept can be called peace education. 
Education for peace can be understood as the attempt of education to deal 
with different forms of violence and peacelessness in the international system 
as well as in the inner-societal structures, to analyze their interdependence and 
to contribute to their decrease. Education for peace deals with the economic, 
social, technological and ideological conditions of peacelessness and violence 
and tries to anr»lyze their appearances using the personal experiences of the stu- 
dents as a point of departure. Peace education attempts to create the insight 
that the international and societal antagonisms equally determine many of the 
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contradictions and conHicts in the life of the individual. It attempts to make 
the individual able to take a firm position in these contradictions and conHicts 
and to exert by doing so some inHuence on the contlict formations on the 
macro-level. In the process of the analysis of violence and peacelessness it is 
important to create also an affective involvement of the students, since this is a 
prerequisite for overcoming the experiences o( polirical apathie. At the same.- 
time education attempts to make the students realize the existing social possi- 
bilities for peace-related actions and to create in the students the commitment 
to undertake those actions. 

Education for peace— and I hope that this has already become clear in the 
course of my presentation— cannot only be based on a ne^ive concept of 
peace understood as absence of war and violence. Absence of violence can be 
only one element positive concept of peace, also often called social justice. 
By using a positive concept of peace, which implies the decrease o{ structural 
violence, peace education uses a critical and dynamic point of reference. Such 
a positive concept of peace implier, the use of values Wkc social justice, eco- 
nomic welfare, ecological balance and participation, uuiding, for example 
much of the work of the Institute for World Order and the Education Com' 
miiieeof the Internationa! Peace Research Association. 

Potential Conflict A reas 

As I have already indicated, dealing with conflicts on the macro- and micro- 
level IS of central importance for peace education. There are at least five con- 
flict-formations on the broad macro-level. Peace has to provide students with 
an adequate understanding of the international sysrem, 

1) The first conHict-formation consists of the conHicts between the leading 
industrial nations of the West, Their relations are based on high-densitv inter- 
action in terms of exchange of physical goods, highly organized interJonnec- 
tion and devices for institutionalized conflict settlement, 

2) The second conHict-formation is one of relations between the industrial- 
ized centres of the West, on the one hand, and the -anti-centres^ of national- 
ly organized socialism on the other hand. This conHict-formation is the scene 
of general system-inherent antagonism and armament race in particular with 
the latter so far being continued in spite of efforts for detente and cooperation 
with a trend towards peaceful coexistence, 

3) The third conflict-formation spans the industrialized centres of the West 
on the one hand, and the societies of the T hird World on the other. It k char- 
acterized by asymmetrically structured processes of interaction within the 
framework of a capitalist-ruled economic world system, pauperisations of per- 
ipheral regions, and international division of labour under a pattern which has 
worked to the benefit of the industrialized centres of the West, 

4) The fourth conflict-formation is one between socialist societies, first of 
all, between the Soviet Union and China. 

5) The fifth conflict-formation consists of a wide range of conflict poten- 
tials within the Third World, with some of them having proved to be conse- 
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(iuences of colonialist and ncocolonialist action undertaken by the industrial- 
ized centres of the West. These conllict potentials should be understood 
against the background of centuries of capitalist history and in the context of 
this century's counter-movements which have not succeeded yet in putting an 
end to the siratification of the international society and its accompanying in- 
ternational division of labour. 

Curriculum Development 

An intensive development of curricula dealing with peace and jusiice-relaicd 
issues in all subjects, but namely in the social studies, is needed. Preliminary 
approaches in such direction have been taken, for example, by the Ihstitute for 
Id Order and the Center for War and Peace Studies in the USA. the work 
on curricula done at the Pomological Institute of Groningen. Holland, or at 
the -Hessian Foundation for Peace and Conflict Research in the Federal Re- 
public of Germany. There has been a wide variety of approaches, differenti- 
ated by content and methods. Certain trends obviously are coming to the fore, 
with more emphasis being laid on the international systeni with particular at- 
tention to relations between the Third World, on the one hand, and the highly 
industrialized countries in the West, on the other, accompanied by some em- 
phasis on East-West relations. This, however, will not rule out treatment of 
additional subjects, if these are somewhat relevant to society, emancipation, 
structural violence, rule, conflict, aggression and prejudice. 

Many of the classroom models so far available for peace education have suf- 
fered from intolerable reduction in curricuiar complexity. The following cri- 
teria should be observed in developing curricula for peace education, in order 
to keep pace with scientific progress in the field of education and to give due 
consideration to ihe clqse correlations that actually exist between the prepara- 
tion of curricula, classroom practice, as weil as regular and advanced educa- 
tion of teachers: 

a) Curricula with relevance to education for peace must not be developed as 
complete and closed systems in which teachers and students are kept under 
steady control fdr'cach step they take in teaching or learning. In other words, 
no teacher- pro of curricula should be permissible. Curricula for peace educa- 
tion should be designed rather as blueprints for action, open for incorporation 
of teachers' and students' experiences. Curricula should be conceptualized to 
encourage discovery and substantiation of alternative goals, new situations of 
learning, and redistribution of roles played by the persons involved. 

b) Curricula with relevance to education for peace should be open to sub- 
stantiation, use of adequate means, revision, and an unbiased approach. The 
criterion of substantiation will apply mainly to review and decision of goals of 
learning, examination of such goals for justification, and substantiation of ul- 
timate decision. It should be considered also in decision-making regarding 
choice of curricuiar contents, media, methods and evaluation. The criterion of 
adequate means is also essential to^the introduction of classroom models with 
relevance to peace. It has something to do, for example, with budgeting and al- 
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location of personnel lo prepare materials and other teaching aids suita' ie for 
the purpose in terms of time and method. 

Much more attention than ever before will have to be given to the evaluation 
of curricula in operation and all accompanying materials. In the context of ed- 
ucation for peace» the concept of evaluation must be given a very wide inter- 
pretation. It must not be restricted to mere checking of what has been achieved 
in stepwise running of a teaching programme, a restriction often applied to 
conventional cohesive curricula. Evaluation is necessary of the entire process 
of preparation and implementation and has to yield both qualitative and quan- 
titativ^e information for modification and improvement of classroom praciice. 
An unbiased approach to problems is of major importance as a characteristic 
of education for peace» since only such an approach will ensure sufficient in- 
volvement and participation of teachers and students and thus creative co- 
operation. Materials and documentation for education must be unbiased^ 
since in case of ;onnict with established goals of educaion, there must be pos- 
sibilities for developing alternative solutions and interpretations in line with 
changing conditions, 

c) Curricula with relevance tc education for peace should make reference to 
general goals and subjects pf teaching programmes or new guidelines. Such 
reference must not lead to compromise on fundamental issues of peace educa- 
tion but help to publicise and disseminate materials and blueprints for action 
through their official use in the classroom. Consequently, education for peace 
at school level needs unbiased and practice-oriented curricula and materials 
which stimulate incorporation of individual experience accumulated by stu- 
dents both inside and outside of the school. 

Teacher Training 

As the experience in the U,S,A,. in Britain and in other countries has shown» 
curriculum materials have only a limited value if the teachers do not know how 
to work wkh them. The attempts to construct teacher-proof materials have 
largely failed and are also in contradiction with the aims of an education for 
peace including the right for self-detemination and self-realization. Two con- 
sequences result from this fact. First it is necessary to involve as many teachers 
as possible in the process of the development of curricular materials, using cur- 
riculum development as a strategy of in-service teacher training. Second, it is 
necessary to deal with peace-related issues and courses at summer institutes on 
a pre- and in-service teacher-training basis to create an awareness of the fun- 
damental importance of these issues for the present and future development of 
the world. 

But it is not enough to develop an a^v^areness and an ability to handle these 
issues related to peace since educatio.i for peace also has to aim for the de- 
crease of the structural violence in the school and in-the immediate environ- 
ment of the students. This has to lead to an attempt in teacher-training to 
create an awareness of the influences which the school system and the teacher 
within the system often exert Oh the students by stimulating a competitive ma- 
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terialism and a strong identity of belonging. Such an awareness of the structur- 
al violence in the school and its causes in the structure of the sot^^ety have to be- 
come the point of departure to make the relationship between teachers and stu- 
dents more humane and to contribute by doing so to the process of "de- 
schooling tiiC ii':hoor\ a more appropriate means of societal reform than de- 
schooling the society. It is hoped that by making teachers sensitive to the is- 
sues related to violence and peacelessness, they will accept the task to con- 
tribute to the establishment of a society more peaceful and more committed to 
social justice. It is in this sense that the teacher and teacher-training have a 
fundamental responsibility for the future of the globe. 



Achievement Motivation Program 

W. Ci.i:m[.nt& Jlssih V. Stom-: Founmmtion 
Chiccii^o, Illinois 

The Achievement Motivation Program (AMP), is a group process api-oach 
to motivation or voluntary behavioral change. It was developed at the Stono 
Brandel Ctater by a group of behavioral scientists, led by Dr, Billy B, Sharp, 
These psyrl'.-logists, teachers, and social workers had one thing in common: 
the . wci J looking for more effective and efficient methods of helping people 
change their lives from the traditional psychoanalytically oriented approaches 
to therapy and group process. Through self-conscious effort to apply the posi- 
tive mental attitude philosophy of W. Clement Stone to group process, they 
developed AMP, \Vc believe it has important implications for educatiorl, 

AMP involves seminar and laboratory experiences for teachers, ministers, 
managers, and youth-serving agency personnel, with particular emphasis upon 
work with teachers and school administrators. We encourage the groups with 
whom we consult to constantly evaluate results and discover (rends for pro- 
jecting new programs. Feedback indicates that some rather remarkable 
changes have been made in the lives of both individuals and institutions. 

Philosophy and Rationale 

The Achievement Motivation Program (AMP) is based upon the philosophy 
that man has an innate desire to change and develop toward a state of self-ful- 
fillment as a human being. Consistent with this philosophy, the Achievement 
Motivation Program aims lO help each individual build a system of self-moti- 
vating behaviors that will generate a more fully functioning lifestyle. This de- 
velopment may occur at various levels: 

1 , The individual will first btnome aware of growth within himself; thus his 
own lifestyle reflects a systematic development, 

2, *'No man lives unto himself^ thus as a social bcir... he begins a new dy- 
namics of communication with others, 

3, When this development occurs within a preexisting staff or social unit, 
new team awareness usually evolves, leading to jointly established group goals 
(reinforced by each member) to generate a more fully functioning lifestyle. 

Conceptual Base 

The Achievement Motivation Program is based on selected crucial concepts. 
The following fourteen -lected concepts comprise the basic frame of reference 
for the program: 

1, Each individual has perso^:^lity assets, physical anJ omofional sire.i^^ths, 
and abilities gained from experience, some of which are idciiiified and others 
unused. 

2, Each individual has specific goals and long-range ohjcclives rh.u are 
meaningful to him, 

3, All individuals, within them.selves, have the desire to change and grow. 
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4. The opponiinily lo design one's own learning situation provides addi- 
tional motivation to develop and chunge. 

5. Group encouragem^^nt and reinforcement assist in individual exploration 
and change. 

6. The present can be altered and the t'uturc directed without explanation of. 
the negative past, 

7. Emotions may be affected by signs and symbols; they will respond to 
action. 

8. Human behavior is strongly influenced by its pre.sent environment. 

9. Meaningful education is a continuous process. It is, b> and large, predi- 
cated on need and desire. 

10. Peers learn best from peers when new information and experiences re- 
sult from the relationship. 

11. An individual learns succ».ss from those he selects as successful; the as- 
sociation is essential. 

12. An individual continues to develop by completing a desired activity and 
by moving to a new experience. 

n. Each individual has a purpose within the universe. Identifying and pur- 
suing this purpose are vital parts of fuifillment. 

14. Learning occurs when an individual rec'ognizes and accepts the differ- 
ences between his failures and another's .success and bases his next action on 
that information. 

Seminars 

AMP semin:.;rs are divided into four phases of development: 

Phase I — Building a Persona! Power Base 

Phase 1 provides an opportunity for an individual to participate in a small 
group process, where, by sharing past personal success, the group aids in 
the development of each individuaPs strength profile. Guides for poal set- 
ting are used to reinforce insights and growth potentials. 

Phase 11^ What do I Vahie? 

Through various exercises, each individual ranks 21 value areas and identi- 
fies his psychological needs for success. These are combined with his 
strength profile; consequently, an operational zone is defined. Goals are set 
in accordance with new potentials. 

Phase III — Crea tive L ife Mana^emen t 

Using the data developed in Phase 1 and II as a base and realizing that con- 
flict is a natural part of growth, we explore approaches to conflict manage- 
ment. Our objective is to reaffirm the uniqueness of the individual while 
creatively managing conflict. Goal setting is used to reinforce growth. 

Phase IV — Organizational Development 

Using the concepts of the first three phases, we focus on the team and on the 
organizational framework within which the individual operates. The organ- 
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izaiion becomes unique, possessing strengths and values and experiencing 
conflict. Goal clarification and accomplishment are ongoing processes. 
Interwoven throughout the seminars are experiences designed to provide 
skills in ert'eclive verbal and nonverbal communication and practice activi- 
ties to aid the participants in more lully activating their potentials. Each of 
tTieTrhases includes: 

Establishing affirmative rapport 

• Content presentation and familiarization 

• Activity experience to reinforce concepts 

We would expect some of the following behavioral changes to occur: 

• More of a positive self-image due to the identification of each person \s 
strengths 

• New areas and methods of communication between group members 

• A new team consciousness 

• Awareness and motivation to aid in establishment of group goals 

• Confirmation of one's worth as a human being 

• Conceptualization of a lifestyle consistent with oneVs strengths and values 

• Ability to identify conflict and to react in a constructive growth-produc- 
ing way 

Results 

Achievement Motivation Programs offer maximum tlexibility and can be 
used in a number of ways, depending on your institution, its size and its needs: 

• There is a new emphasis on the individual student— education is human- 
ized. 

• Administrators, teachers and students gain an improved self-image. They 
develop new communication skills. 

• They become willing to build upon (and to share) theii strengths, 

• Administrators, teachers and students relate to each other in a new con- 
text of affirmation, 

• Each person identifies and/or clarifies his own personal value system, 

• Each learns to accept and respect the personal value systems of others, 

• Each person is encouraged to perceive individual competition as a con- 
structive part of cooperation and learning, 

• Administrators, teachers and students display a high degree of creativity; 
there is a new willingness to take risks, 

• Teachers and administrators inspire students to provide their own re- 
source potentials; to teach each other; to guide and help each other, 

• The dropout factor is sharply reduced; discipline problems decrease; 
*'problem** students are no longer recognizable as '^problem*' students, 

• Students willingly involve themselves in a variety of worthwhile school 
and community pursuits, 

• There is a new emphasis on strengths rather than on weaknesses and prob- 
lems. 
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• Conflicts are resolved creatively so as to produce growth rather than its 
opposite. 

• Administrators* teachers and students are able to function efficiently and 
effectively in an environment of rapid change. 



Field Experience Programs: 
Development, Organization and Conduct 

Liovi)Di\ K, Fi oki Nx i Siiia ion and J.wii s Snvdi k 

Depart men t of Education 

George Mason University, Fairfax, Vir^iinia 

Introduction 

In contrast to the public school divisions in Northern Virginia which enjoy a 
high level of financial support, George Mason University has had only limited 
financial and personnel resources to support its rapidly growing programs. 
These limitations were a major factor in shaping the development of our field 
experiences program. Philosophically, the Department of Education is com- 
mitted to the ''Laboratory Experiences'* concept of teacher education. This 
means that theoretical instruction must be supported by laboratory experiences 
in school settings which enable the student to associate theory with practice 
and cj gain practical experience in the application of theory to school situa- 
tions. 

The problem facing the Department of Education was that of securing the 
cooperation of school systems in developing a field experiences program which 
would fulfill the philosophical requirements of the '*Laboratory Experiences** 
concept of teacher education and be supportable by the limited re:»ources avail- 
able to the university. The initial 1967 agreement with the Fairfax County 
School System made available three elementary schools, a middle school, and 
a high school for field experiences. This agreement proved to be unsatisfactory 
to the university and to the school system. The requirement that each student 
visit to a school be arranged individually by the university and the school was a 
major administrative burden. Such a system could not provide the required de- 
gree of participation in school activities. Clearly a more workable program 
was needed. 

The Concept of Field Experiences 

The term "Field Experiences** designates three kinds ofstudent involvement 
in public schools: (1) pre-student teaching field experience, which we usually 
call simply *'field experience"; (2) student teaching; and (3) internship, which 
refers to appropriate involvement by our graduate students from one of the 
following programs— Elementary Education, Secondary Education, Special 
Education, Administration, Supervision, Reading and Guidance and Counsel- 
ing. 

To meet the need for a satisfactory field experiences program supportable 
within the available resources required a simple, tlexible and easily adminis- 
ter»:d system. 

In the fail of 1970 a proposed system for conducting a field experiences pro- 
gram was developed and submitted to the school systems in Northern Virginia 
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for comment and/or approval. The proposed plan was to be buih around ihe 
following provisions: 

1. Field experiences would begin wiili ilie firsi course in education during 
I he second year of college. 

2. Each course would include appro.ximaiely fifteen hours of activities with- 
in a school setting. 

3. Students would be permanently assigned to a school and remain with that 
school through the student teaching experience. 

4. After the initial assignment, the student would arrange with the school 
for his own field activities. 

5. Students would not receive credit for the course until the field experience 
activities were completed. 

6. The student would maintain a log of activities which would be certified by 
the school. 

7. Schools would report unsatisfactory performances by leleplu ne oi by 
memorandum to the field experiences office. 

8. The university would maintain a record of field experience activitie; in 
the field experiences office by filing the certified logs of activities, 

9. One semester hour of credit toward the degree would be allowed for each 
30 hours i f field activities up to four semester hours. 

10. Student teaching would be expanded from eight to ten weeks and uould 
be preceded by two intensive courses in methodology taught during the precede 
iiig six weeks period. 

11. Fart-time, half-day students teacliing at the secondary le\el would be 
discontinued. 

The plan met with the general approval of the school systems and was to be- 
come effective with the beginning of the 1971-72 academic year. A manual 
outlining the types of activities for each professional course was prepared arid 
provided to students^ school administrators, and teachers cooperating in the 
program. 

The growing pains involved wiih the program during the first two years of 
its operation were considerable. 

First: 

There was a lack of undersian .ling on the pan of college faculty, school ad- 
ministrators, and cooperating teachers concerning the tnanner in which the 
program should operate. 
Second: 

Students felt that an unrealisiic requirement had been imposed without due 
notice. 
Third: 

There was a reluctance on the part of school administrators lo permit the 
university to work directly with designated schools. 
Fourth: 

Because student teachers are in demand by most schools, there was a reluc- 
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tancc on the part of school administrators to continue assignments through 
the student teaching period. 

During the first year there seemed to be a real danger that the program would 
not gain acceptance. The key factor in its eventual success was the enthusiastic 
acceptance by students once they had gaincu some experience in working in a 
school setting. Beginning with the !972-73 academic year, when the value of 
the program had become clear to our students, we began to solve the major 
problems. 

Pre-Student Teaching 

Realizing thnt there had been little articulation and continuity in the Field 
Experiences Program, the logical first step seemed to be that of findina a 
means of developing cohesivencss. In developing the program, it was decided 
that a Field Experiences Advisory Board be established in order to provide ar- 
ticulation and get input from all ihc representative groups. 

Since George Mason University works with six school divisions, it was de- 
cided that a school administrator from each system, a classroom teacher from 
each system, three faculty members from the university, and two university 
siiidcnts be invited to participate, each group, of course.'choosing its own rep- 
resenuitive. The term Advisory was deliberately included in the^ille in order 
that there would be no doubt about its status. 

The first step taken was to formulate a description of the Program, which 
attempted to answer such questions as relationship to curriculum, the aspect of 
activity/passivity, etc. It was recognized that a philosophy should be devel- 
oped, and was. therefore, one of the first tasks. The philosphy developed, of 
course, was an extension of the philosophy of the Department of Education, 
which embraces the "Laboratory Experiences'' concept. 

The following represents the objectives and the suggested activities for foun- 
dations of Education. These are delineated in the Field Experience .Manual for 
all courses. 

Education 301: Foundations of Education 

Field Experience Requirements: 10 hours 
Objectives: 

The student should uain insight into: 

1 . the responsibilities of teachers lo pupi'.s 

2. parents and the community 

3. the school administration and organization 

4. relationships among members of the school staff 

5. lime and effort involved in preparation for instruction 

6. nature a;id characteristics of ihecommuniiy 

7. nature of the profession 

Su^^ested Activities: 

In terms of what is available, what the student can handle, and the lime 
available for the experience, the following list should suggest specific activities 
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that the school can provide the student in order to accomplish the field experi- 
ence objectives listed above, 

1, Observe teachers working with students, parents and other members of 
the staff, 

2, Participate in the instructional program in some manner, 

3, Observe and possibly participate in play^^round activities, lunchroom, 
extracurricular activities, etc, 

4, Attend meetings involving parents, faculty, etc. 

5, Have access to and become acquainted with the kinds of reports for 
which the school is responsible, 

6, Provide opportunities to talk with members of the stalT to inquire into 
purposes of various school activities. 

Student Teaching 

Student teaching occurs within what is called a '*protessiGnyi'' semester. 
Students enroll for the ^'professional" semester during their final year of un- 
dergraduate study. The '^professionaP' semester includes five tu six weeks of 
study at the university in two methodology courses, which is followed by a ten- 
week period of full-time student teaching. During methods instruction, stu- 
dents are involved on a part-time basis in the same setting in which they will 
student teach. 

Before students enroll for the professional semester, they are interviewed by 
a faculty member in the Field Experiences Office concerning their specific pro- 
fessional needs and the particular setting in which they wish to be placed with- 
in the school or schools where they completed field experience activities. At 
that time a final check is made on eligibility for student teaching. Permission 
to student teach is actually granted by the University-wide Teacher Education 
Committee, which considers the coursework preparation, the grade point aver- 
age, and reports of general performance of each applicant in university classes 
and reports of field experience involvement in public schools. 

Final evaluations of the student teaching experience are made by each col- 
lege supervisor and cooperating teacher. Any final evaluation is usually dis- 
cussed in detail with each student teacher by the person who wrote it. Even 
though the college supervisor is actually responsible for assigning a final letter 
grade, input regarding that grade is received from the cooperating teacher's fi- 
nal evaluation and usually from the student teacher's self-evaluation. This 
process of formal evaluation for student teaching differs greatly from the pre- 
student teaching field experience in which evaluation is always informal. 

Internship 

The internship phase of George Mason University's Field Experiences Pro- 
gram includes about 40 graduate students each semester. In many instances 
these students are already employed by local school divisions. Such students 
may complete the internship requirements for advanced degrees within the 
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t^^'^T "-'^'^ requirements 

aunng public school summer sessions. 

Students who apply to complete internships are cotmseled bv the appropri- 
te graduate coordinators. Requests tor public school placement and the- pe - 
t c activmes to be completed during internship are designed to meet the par c 
ular professional needs of each student and are finalised during ounu- i.u ses-' 
sions with appropriate graduate coordinators, t counseling scs 

Conclusions 

ter'eu ^''f^r""^^^^"^ 'he nutjor problems we have encoun- 

tcrcu .n carrying out our held experience, student teaching and internship pro- 

The major problem involved in any such program is one of communication 
m order to promote understanding of all concerned with respec'Tt ^obt 
tnes, administration, and conduct of the program 

.r.'^it^tThe Held"';" ''^^ "'^ 

grating the Held experience requirements into their courses in a meaningful 

thrt.oh'.t''"''''"' ^""P'">''"^^ 'he administration of the program 

d r . K ^^hool systems in permitting the universi.v to work 

directly with designated schools. ■•viuworK 

A fourth problem is that of competition for student teacners which results in 

o n n ' • " ^' ^•""-••^ -^^L^nment throughout the entire p od 

Of professional preparation. p^nou 

te-tcheis'ln ''^^^'^'^ "^^"Sram for training cooperating 
teachers ,n the supervision ot field experience students, interns and studen' 

A sixth problem i.s that of persuading the university authorities that suffi- 
cent resources must be made available to support such a program, 
oufneld 'vn' ' '"j''- ' considerable measure of success with 

wn , H P^'^'-'''^ ^'^'"^'i^-^' information which 

would support that contention; on the oth -r hand the enthusiasm ourstude ,s 
have demonstrated is, we believe, the best measure of its success. Perhaps 
a model which would be valuable to institutions whose resources are fm ited 

;e"c.i:::d:c;'t:rs."°^''^ - - p- 
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The Clinical Preparation of Teachers in the U.S. 

John Johansen 
Howard Swan 

Northern Illinois University, Dekalb, Illinois 

The model program is built around a series of clinical experiences which are 
early, continuous, and substantial. The first and lowest level is that called ob- 
servation which involves simply watching educational activity. Participation is 
the second and slightly higher level of clinical experience which allows the fu- 
ture teacher to actually participate in the teaching process. Simulation, the 
third level, is where the student is placed in a *Mife-like" teaching situation. 
The fourth level is niicru-icaching in which the student teaches mini-lessons to 
small groups of students while being video taped. Student teaching, the fifth 
level, is the most commonly known clinical experierice, in which the future 
teacher gradually assumes the role of a regular teacher. Internship is the final 
and most advanced type of clinical experience. This generally takes place dur- 
ing the first year of teaching as part of a masters degree program. 

During the freshman year, the typical student enrolls in a number of general 
education courses and the first professional education course. This course is 
structured around sixty clock hours of observation/participation in a variety 
of educational settings and includes seminars, individuaiizeH work in the 
teacher education Learning Center, as well as lectures. 

During the sophomore year, the student completes the general education 
courses and enrolls in the second professional education course— a full semes- 
ter blociv of educational psychology courses. This block provides for two full 
months of participatory clinical experiences, individual work in the Learning 
Center, small group work, lectures, and simulation activities. 

During the junior year, the teacher education student, as part of a full se- 
mester block of education content and methodology courses, spends two 
months working in the field as well as doing extensive work in the media pro- 
duction and machine labs in the Learning Center. In addition, the students in- 
tensify their stucly of curriculum materials and engage in micro-teaching to re- 
fine specific l eaching skills. 

During the senior year, the teacher education student studies educational 
foundations and evaluation, completes elective courses, and spends one full se- 
mester in student teaching. The student teaching experience begins with getting 
acquainted with the school principal, the cooperating t-acher, and the school 
staff as well as observing classes. Under the guidance of the cooperating 
teacher and the university supervisor, the student teacher gradually assumes 
the role of the regular teacher. 

Much time is spent in preparing and selecting instructional materials. The 
student teacher gets involved in a host of activities with the cooperating 
teacher, e.g., parent-teacher conferences, faculty meetings, field trips, etc. In 
addition, the student teacher meets periodically for seminars with other stu- 
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dent teachers and the university supervisor, and also engages in an outdoor ed- 
ucation experience with school children and other student teachers. Evaluation 
and supervision are ongoing through the partnership efforts of the cooperating 
teacher and the university supervisor, and are aided by the use of portable 
video tape recorders supplied by the university. 

This model of clinical experiences is po.s.sible only through the partnership of 
the university, the schools, the state department, r.nd the teacher organizations 
who together design and deliver these clinical experiences 

We believe that this clinically-based teacher education program represents a 
most promising and exciting way to prepare teachers for our classrooms of to- 
morrow. 
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Section Four: 



EDUCATIONAL TECHNOLOGY 

Ways in which a more scientific approach to teacher education cr>n be intro- 
duced is the subject of Dickson's paper on competency-based teacher educa- 
tion and Conkright's on instructor training in industry, Teter's paper on the 
Appalachian education satellite is followed by Leavitt's on the need for 
making more accessible the world's experience on the uses of educational tech- 
nology. 



Competency-Based Teacher Education 

Georgk Dickson 
Leo Leonard 

College of Education, The University of Toledo, Ohio 

Having been associated with what is commonly known as competency or 
performance-based teacher education for the past six years, wc submit that 
this educational concept and program is a type of change strategy which can go 
far toward providing a systematic approach to handling educational complexi- 
ty and which will be more than a haphazard attempt to moder^^ - ; teacher edu- 
cation. We will provide a brief explanation of Competency-' .sed Teacher 
Education, 

Definition of CBTE 

The strategy involved in the development of compele^icy-based programs is 
that outcomes expected to be derived from such programs are clearly specified, 
Operationaity, this means that the knowledge, skills, attitudes, sensitivities, 
competencies, and so on, that prospective teachers are expected to have upon 
completion of a teacher education program are specified and th** indicators 
which are acceptable as evidence for the realization of these outcomes are 
made known. This type of teacher training is called Competency-Based 
Teacher Education, Such efforts simply mean that the competencies to be ac- 
quired by the student and the criteria to be applied in assessing the competency 
of a student are made explicit and the student is held accountable for meeting 
these criteria. The teacher competencies to be specified are teacher understand- 
ings, skills, attitudes and behaviors that facilitate the intellectual, social, emo- 
tional and physical growth of children. 

CBTE programs commit those involved to the use of competency-based cri- 
teria for teacher preparation. These competency-based criteria will hold stu- 
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dents, and ultimately teachers, accountable for their realization and such reali- 
zation IS based on acquired knowledge, demonstrated pertbrnuince and pre- 
dictable products. The idea is that only when a prospective teacher has the ap- 
propriate knowledge, can perform in a stipulated manner, and can produce 
anticipated lesults with learners will he meet competencv-based requirements 
Such criteria demand the use of behavioral objectives as a form for slating out- 
come expectancies. There must be reasonably precise statements of the spa-ifie 
competencies to be achieved and there must also be reliable procedures for as- 
sessing competence in terms of the appropriate criteria developed. Obviously 
decisions on what behavior and what products are to serve as a criteria base 
must be made in collaboration with appropriate agencies or persons who act 
together to specify appropriate knowledge, behaviors, or product outcomes 
Competency-Based Teacher Education programs have developed the instruc- 
tional lormal termed a module or Iwhavinrcilly (k-swu-d curriadmn tmii to in- 
crease possibilities for self-pacing, individuali/aiion. personalization and 
other means ot instriieiion. 

The CBTE trend in American teacher education is obviously toward a 
stronger emphasis on performance and product. An increasing'number of 
people in the teaching profession have become unwilling to accept the assump- 
tion that simply because someone "knows" something he can necessarily ap- 
ply his knowledge. We are becoming increasingly uncomfortable with the mag- 
mtude ol inference between "knowing" and "doing," and the time has come 
to ask prospective teachers for the evidence of what is expected of (hem as well 
as that which is specified for them. Knowing and the abilitv ^^ apply what is 
known are two very different matters. 

The Use of CUE in an International Setting Exporting the C JE M >del 

The first problem that comes to mind in exporting ar.v CBE model is the 
problem of cross-cultural differences. Many of the neec's to which the CBE 
model addresses itself in the United States at first appear r ot to have relevancy 
in another setting. First, being built on the taxonomy of learning, CBE re- 
cuires the student to move through all levels of learning from knowledge and 
rote memorization to analysi.s, evaluation, and synthesis. Historicaliy.\some 
school systems have required student.s to function primarily at the knowledge 
and recall level through much of their elementary, secondary, and sometimes 
collegiate preparation. Our analysis of tl.e black Bantu education system of 
South Africa found this to be true. Using a modified CBE/accountabilitv 
model, we found few objectives at any level above that of knowledge or appli- 
cation. Second, the CBTE model requires a certain lev-l of sophistication and 
media technology. Teachers and students must be able to use a variety of 
learning methods; they must be willing to move awav from the strict concept 
ol lectures. Third, the CBTE model requires teachers to become integral parts 
of the learning process; and to do this, they need to . eceive inservice education 
both for the understanding and writing of objectives and using evaluation for 
diagnostic purposes in order to match objectives to teaching strategics and 
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testing. Fourth, exporting CBTE is uniquely an American invention. It was 
built on learning theory developed initially in Russia, enhanced in staff struc- 
tures using ihe open school concept pioneered in Britain and uses multi-team 
and multi-media approaches as an integral part of curriculum development 
throughout the world. 

In exporting CBTE. the norms we must attempt to overcome are basically 
norms inherited from a nineteenth century concept of education in which the 
student is a passive participant where very little exploration, creativity, or hard 
analysis is required. The biggest problem in creating change is getting the fac- 
ulty to up-date themselves. 

The Final Recommendation 

It seems imperative that the International Council on Education fo Teach- 
ing establish a major teacher center or resource collection bureau where schol- 
ars throughout the world can begin to share the problems^ promises, successes 
and failures they have had in developing new models in education. To this 
time, wv have seen school after school "re-invent the wheel," O. we have seen 
superficial discussion of ideas and materials. What we would propose is that 
the greatest service ICET can perform is to establish a center where modules 
could be collected and scrutinized, v.'herc scholars could begin to run process 
evaluation on each other's materials, where we would meet specifically to 
share ways of incorporating cross-cultural materials in our own curriculum, 
and where we could benefit from each other*s mistakes. What we are suggest- 
ing is worldwide cooperation in an attempt to use technology and learning of 
the 20th century in preparation for the 2Ist. It would seem imperative that one 
collection of ideas and experiences be formalized so we may all understand and 
have a variety of options open to us based upon sophisticated and realistic ap- 
proaches to learning, 

Rcferctuv 
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Tom Conkright 
Calvin Lrwis 

Control Data Education Services, Minneapolis, Minnesota 
Individualized Instructional System 

Control Data has been involved in education for nearly seventeen years. In 
recent years, the company has rewritten nearly all of its curriculum to reflect 
an individualized approach, (See Figure 1) 

Each course is composed of self-contained units of instruction. Each unit is 
constructed using measurable objectives that are sequences from the simple to 
the complex, the concrete to the abstract, or in some other logical way. Every 
unit contains a number of learning blocks, each with its own objectives, pre- 
test, learning activities and evaluation procedures. The participant begins the 
unit by reading a statement of rationale that explains the nature of the unit and 
justifies the unit objectives as worthy of student mastery. 

Next, the learner takes a pretest to determine whether or not he has mastered 
the block objectives in another learning situation or through informal reading 
or work experiences. If the pretest indicates the person already has attained the 
objectives, he can bypass the block, but if not, the participant must proceed 
through the other block components. 

After reading the explanation of the block objectives, he engages in learning 
activities designed to help him reach those objectives. The learning activities 
may take a variety of forms including readings, lectures, audiotapes, video- 
tapes, films, pencil and paper exercises, small group discussions, computer- 
assisted instruction, or projects at home. Some of these activities may be re- 
quired of all users who engage in a block. Some may be alternatives to required 
activities and others may be optional, 
(See Figure /, opposite pa^e J 

Upon completing the learning activities, the participant takes a progress 
check, if he fails the check, the individual is recycled through additional learn- 
ing activities. If the progress check is passed, he proceeds to the next block of 
the unit. 

The participant follows the same sequence through all unit blocks, then 
takes the post test to show that he has mastered the core of the unit. Control 
Data Corporation-designed units provide the user with the option of engaging 
in additional learning activities after completing the core of the unit. These 
supplemental experiences either reinforce unit objectives or allow the person to 
explore the unit topic in greater depth, 

Systemized instruction leads to effective learning; the individual will not fail 
as long as he remains in the system because he is not directed to stop until all 
minimum performance standards have been met. Efficiency is assured because 
the system always directs the learner into meaningful activities that lead to 
mastery of objectives, 
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The individualiml iiisiruclional system has been suecessful in enhaneing 
learning outcomes because of its distinct advantages over the traditional sys- 
tem. Included in these advantages are the following benefits to the student: 

• Enables progress at the student's rate; 

• Provides several media to promote and maintain interest; 

• Provides frequent feedback so the student can assess his own progress; 

• Provides only essential information; 

• Provides consistent instruction to all students; and 

• Provides the student with a system with which success ishighly predictable. 
Benefits to the instructor: 

• Gives the instructor a total management system at hl*^ fingertips where 
each student's programs may be specifically monitored and mea.sured; 

• Affords the instructor a built-in testing and monitoring system which helps 
to determine initial course entry point and rate and direction of progress; 

• Reduces the time spent lecturing and increases the time for evaluating'and 
writing pupil-tailored prescriptions; and 

• Provides the in.structor with eonsi^erable time for personal consultations 
with stud'^nts to carefully note rate of learning, strengths, weaknesses and 
total progress. 

Benefits to the school: 

• Enables students to begin a course at any time without waiting for a criti- 
cal number to start together; 

• Reduces equipment needs and increases facility utilization since various 
students in one course are on different lessons at a particular time; 

• Gives the school an additional educational management svstem which is 
inherent in individualized instruction; 

• Provides additional training for teachers which lends itself to a better 
quality education; and 

•The individualized instruction system uses a number of instructional 
methods which are all designed to meet the individual needs of the learner. 
These instructional methods include individualized modules, referenced 
texts, siniularion activities, and media .resources such as videotapes, audio- 
tapes, sound-on-slide activities. The study carrel is used by the student lo bring 
to his fingertips videotapes, audio-tapes and sound-on-slide activities. 

Lvarninq Resource Center 

Although the individualized instruction system is a very powerful tool in 
reaching maximum learning potential, its effects are best realized when used in 
an appropriate environment. This environment should be a specifically de- 
signed instructional facility or coordinating facility, and a facility which makos 
available media resources and equipment. The Learr.ing Resource Center com- 
mands these functions to produce the environment most conducive to mdivid- 
uali/ed learning. The LRC concept and technology has been developed to bet- 
ter the educational process and quality of learning for individuals and organi- 
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zations. Based on ihc philosophies of systemized learning and individualized 
instruetion» LRC^ allow more classes to be available to more people in more 
locations. The process of learning is convenient, effective, and efficient, utiliz- 
ing technology to supplement and enhance human resources. 

Staff Training Program 

Since these approaches are different from education as practiced in most 
other locations, a training program was needed both for prcservice and in-ser- 
vice training of staff. This program is still evolving and developing, but has 
reached a stage sufficient to meet Control Data's present needs. 

There are five courses that presently comprise the training program. These 
courses are all presented under the leadership of a trained and experienced 
practitioner, but contain text materials and self-paced materials. Each course 
has a llexible structure to meet the needs of a particular situation. The five 
courses are: 

• Instructional Skills 2-3 weeks 

• Curriculum Development 1-3 weeks 

• Learning Center Operations 1-2 weeks 

• Audio-Visual Productions 1-2 weeks 

• Administration and Management 2-3 weeks 

The Curriculum Development introductory course leads into an exiensive 
course called CREATE which prepares programmer/developers for the 
PLATO computer education system. Likewise, ihe Auminisiration and Man- 
agement course may be followed by an extensive series of management 
courses. 

The major topics within the Instructional Skills course are: 

• Introduction to Individualized Instruction 

• The Setting & Facilities 

• Learning Theories 

• Relating to Students 

• Group Processes 

• Instructional Evaluation 

Within the introduction, the major topics especially indicate the emphasis 
on the individualized instructional system. The need is demonstrated through 
simulations and class discussion. A detailed presentation of different models 
of instruction comparing and contrasting the structures and goals is followed 
by further definitions and explanations of the concepts supporting the individ- ^ 
ualized svstem. The instructor's guide and the structure of a course is ex- 
plained in detail. Finally, the role of the various personnel in the system is ex- 
plained. 

In the setting and facilities unit, emphasis is placed on the Learnmg Re- 
source Center, its operation and relationship to laboratories, classrooms and 
off-campus supervised experience. 

The evaluation unit presents possible approaches tor feedback and critique 
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Education for Innovation: The Appalachian Education Satellite 



Harry Tkter 
Executive Director 

Appalachian Regional Commission, Washington, D,C, 

The Appalachian Commission was established by the U,S, Congress as an 
economic development agency to give special attention to the needs of a region 
within the United States, By virture of this mandate, the Commission has be- 
come directly and deeply involved in education, for in any development ef- 
fort — whether it i.s economic, social or a combination of both — education is 
the single most imporiant tool man has at his disposal. 

The Appalachian Region 

The region lies along the spine of the Appalachian Mountains in the eastern 
United States. It is an area wiih its own special character and traditions; its 
own special problems and potentials. As defined by law, Appalachia includes 
all or parts of 13 of the United States. Characterized by high rolling hills and 
deep valleys, it is one of America's most beautiful and rugged regions. Like the 
land, the people who live in these mountains have a distinct character all their 
own. 

Early History 

In the early days of the country, the Appalachian Mountains were a barrier 
to westward migration. These mountains were densely forested; the valleys 
were narrow and suitable for farming. Most settlers followed the few estab- 
lished Indian trails through or around the mountains to the midwestern coun- 
try where the land was flat and farmable. Some did settle in the mountains, 
however. These were the people who sought seclusion and the beauty of the 
mountains . . . those who shunned towns in favor of solitude. 

These people rarely clustered into towns, preferring to live in virtual isola- 
tion, dependent upon the plentiful game and a small vegetable, garden for 
food. These people were independent by nature; loners by choice. As their 
families grew, the children, too, remained in the mountains, usually marrying 
someone from a nearby valley and making their own homes within easy dis- 
tance of their families. This tradition continued for generations. The results 
were strong family unions and small settlements closely bound by blood ties. 

The only industry that developed in the early days was lumbering. Years 
later when coal was discovered, the descendents of these early .settlers were still 
living in their narrow valleys, relying upon hunting, a little farming and lum- 
bering for their livelihoods. 

The discovery of coal revolutionized Appalachia. Having lived largely in 
isolation for generation.s, Appalachians were easy prey for land .<;peculators 
and coal companies. Innocent of the value of coal, they sold tracts of land and 
mineral rights worth millions of dollars for a few pennies an acre. 
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Economic Deprivation 

At the same time, it was becoming more ditTicult for ihe people to continue 
to live off the land. As the popularion increased, game decreased. Large-scale 
farming was impossible and grazing land for cattle or sheep was limited. And, 
so, Appalachians went into the miner,. Coal quickly became the region's major 
industry and its major employer. Within a few years, the typical image of an 
Appalachian changed from that of a man of the mountains to that of a miner, 
his face blackened by coal dust. Although the coal industry, and to a lesser de- 
gree lumbering, provided jobs, neither industry added much to the public cof- 
fers. Most of the major coal and lumber operations were not owned by Appa- 
lachians, Primary control and profit for the two industries went to people liv- 
ing outside ihe region. Industry is a key source of income in most of the United 
States; such was not the case in Appalachia, State and local governments prof- 
ited little from the extraction of it,s valuable resources. As a consequence, the 
tax bases remained low. State and local governments could not afford the ex- 
pensive highways or community facilities needed to attract other industry. The 
situation in Appalachia was not unlike that of the coal mining regions in Eng- 
land and Wales in the early part of this century. 

The industrial revolution and growth in technology began to take its toll on 
the coal industry with the onset of the 20th century. Mechanization of the 
mines gradually reduced the amount of needed manpower. By the end of 
World War II, the demand for coal plummeted with the increased availability 
of petroleum. The impact of these changes was nowhere more dramatic than in 
Appalachia, Men whose only training was in the mines found themselves dis- 
placed by machines. As demand decreased so did production; many mines 
closed. 

Thousands of miners found themselves without jobs and without the skills 
to adapt to new industry, had there been any. Lack of money and planning 
had prevented the state and local governments from preparing for just such 
problems. The region was isolated from the rest of the nation by its mountains 
and its inadequate highways, Appalachians who, like their fathers before 
them, had lived in the mounlains all their lives were ill-equipped to deal with 
the so-called "outside world,'' Their education was minimal, their culture dif- 
ferent. 

Nonetheless, many were forced to leave in search of jobs. The region, by the 
late 1950s, was in critical economic straits. 

Educational Deficiencies 

In such an economic crisis, education often suffers most. Such was the case 
in Appalachia, The school systems were financed by state and local govern- 
ments which, with their low income levels could afford neither to build new fa- 
cilities nor to invest in modern teaching equipment and materials. Perhaps 
most tragic was the inability to pay educators salaries comparable to those of- 
fered elsewhere in the nation, Appalachia could neither attract nor keep the 
most competent teachers, , , , 
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In 1970, 13 percent of the region's teachers were uncertifiecl. Studies re- 
vealed tliat a great majority of the teachers were older, were born in the im- 
mediate area, were poorly trained initially, and were largely isolated from in- 
formation about current developments in education. Most had served for 
many years in the same area and had not updated their teaching skills and sub- 
ject knowledge. 

And, to complicate the problem, most school systems offered salaries far 
below the national average, making it nearly impossible to recruit new teach- 
ers. Those new teachers who did come into the region often left after a year or 
two, frustrated by the lack of resources and the lure of higher salaries else- 
where. 

The Appalachian Education Satellite 

This problem led the commission to what is perhaps its most exciting ven- 
ture in education— the Appalachian Education Satellite Project. 

Last year the National Aeronautics and Space Administration— the same 
agency that sent man to the moon— launched the sixth in its series of applied 
technology satellites, known more commonly as ATS. This sixth satellite path 
crossed Appalachia making it possible to beam programs into the region. The 
commission saw the ATS-6 as a means of improving the quality of inservicc 
education by distributing high quality courses from a central source. We know 
that costs for reception equipment are a major factor in Appalachia where 
needs are great, but communities can least afford the expenses. For this rea- 
son, ATS-6 was especially appropriate since the basic TV reception equipment 
was relatively inexpensive— about $4,000 per site compared to hundreds of 
thousands of dollars for previous satellite reception systems. 

For the Appalachian satellite demonstration, 15 classroom sites were chosen 
scattered throughout the region, all in regional education service agency areas. 
All sites were equipped to receive both pre-taped and live programs via ATS-6. 
Five of the 15 sites also were equipped to receive and transmit two-way radio 
via another of the educational satellites. The University of Kentucky in the Ap- 
palachian state of Kentucky was selected as the resource coordinating center 
for development of course materials. 

The University designed several learning activities to exploit different capa- 
bilities of the ATS-6 used alone and sometimes in conjunction with a second 
satellite. These learning activities included a series of 30 minute pre-taped tele- 
vision programs. They differed from most graduate level lectures in that they 
were punctuated with filmed interviews with content experts and teachers, and 
with short episodes showing actual Appalachian teachers applying instruction 
techniques in the classroom. Other courses involved direct participation by 
those taking the course through live seminars; other activities were carried out 
with use of the satellite . . . laboratory sessions, for instance. 

Through this project, 1,200 Appalachian educators were able to participate 
in inservice training courses that were offered simultaneously in eight Appa- 
lachian states. Later evaluation by the teachers showed they considered the 
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courses lo be more effective on the whole than similar courses taught on col- 
lege campuses they were familiar with. 

The implications of the ATS-6 experiment are somewhat overwhelming to 
Appalachia where the mountains make TV reception difficult at best. ATS-6 
makes it possible to receive and re-transmit to surrounding areas so that a 
larger number of people receive the signal; it facilitates use of a wide range of 
resources not available in the region in the way of expert participation: and, 
perhaps most important, it makes possible two-way communications among 
students receiving the course and experts in many other parts of the country 
through the combined use of ATS-6 with other of the education satellites. 

Equally exciting is the possibility it opens to reaching Appalachians in their 
homes through better television reception. Over 89 percent of Appalachian 
homes do have television; nearly 20 percent are served by cable television. In- 
struction television fixed services— designed to link various institutions sepa- 
rated by distance to a central transmitter— are not widely available elsewhere 
—but we now have six such installations in Appalachia. 

In the number of educational radio and television states serving the region, 
and the growing interstate cooperation to develop regional television net- 
works, Appalachia clearly has the foundation for an electronic education pro- 
gram chat could be the model for other similar programs throughout the mod- 
ern world. The possibility exists— through utilisation of electronic technology 
—of developing educational systems that by-pass conventional schools and 
reach millions of people who are not well-served by the existing educational es- 
tablishments. 
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Technology in the Education of Teachers: 

How Countries Could Cooperatively Advance the State of the Art 



Howard B. Leavitt 

Acaclemy for Educational Development, Washington, D,C, 

The text for my speech is taken from the words of America's distinguished 
philospher, John Dewey, He once wrote, **While saints are engaged in intro- 
spection, burly sinners rule the world." Dewey never explained exactly what he 
meant by this. Since one person's sinner may be another's saint and vice versa, 
I shall have to explain my use of the statement and carefully identify for you 
whom 1 place in each category. My biases will thus be clear to you from the 
start. 

The Burly Sinners of Educational Technology 

The burly sinners of educational technology fall into two categories. The 
first includes those who regard educational technology as a panacea for the so- 
lution of educational problems. Historically, sinners in this category have cost 
us lots of money. Exploiting people's longing for shortcuts and breakthroughs 
in the solution of educational problems, and capitalizing upon the impatience 
of many over the slow pace of innovation, they have succeeded in selling gov- 
ernments, school systems, and administrators large costly programs with little 
concern for how the technology would be absorbed into and adapted by an ed- 
ucational system. Because of their exaggerated faith in what educational tech- 
nology can accomplish, they tend to brush aside or minimize the major prob- 
lems that inevitably accompany the initiation of educational reforms and the 
careful planning that should accompany it. 

Some of these sinners carry to the extreme the planning of strategies which 
aim to control, manipulate or shape learners' behavior from outside the indi- 
vidual. Little concern is expressed for attitudes, feelings, creativcness, and in- 
trinsic motivation of students. The teacher is frequently identified as the main 
obstruction to innovation and therefore these sinners have, in tiie past, tried to 
devise bypass strategies like making a program**teacher proof", i.e., a pro- 
gram that cannot be spoiled or tampered with by a teacher. Fortunately, sin- 
ners of this category are decreasing in number as educational systems all over 
the world are learning through hard experience that technology has to be care- 
fully and thoughtfully adapted and fitted into an ongoing educational system. 
As every educator knows, this is a time-consuming and complex process. 

The second category of educational technology burly sinner is found at the 
opposite extreme, 180 degrees away at the other end of the spectrum. In this 
group are those who categorically reject the uses of educational technolo- 
gy. They believe that it demeans the teacher, that it is anti-intellectual, anti-hu- 
manistic, that it diminishes creativity, individual autonomy and imagination 
and that it attempts to sugarcoat the learning process. People in this category 
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and ihc nunibor is large, arc ihc laiicr-day educational icchnology Luddiies. 
(The l.uddiics, as you may rcnirMnber, were a group of Hngiish factory workers 
who, during the earlier days of (he Industrial Revolution felt so threatened by 
the advent of technology that they snmshcd factory machinery in protest,) 
Thcreare many sinners ii. ihis category and they wield much influence. In their 
ultra-conservaiism they boliexr that existing educational problems can be re- 
solved through simply greaier attention to traditional ways of improving 
schooling. 

So much for the burly sinners of the field of educational technology. Now 
that these straw men h:: ^.^a id niiified and, 1 hope, thoroughly dcnuilishcd, 
i shall turn lo the sain* A -,0 m'ghi they be? The answer should be obvious! 
They are you in this audience and others like you who believe that while educa- 
tional iechnolog\ has enormous potential as an educaiional resource, much 
painstaking and careful thought, planning, development and experimentation 
needs to accompany its use in education. The work that we sainis perform in 
discovering ;md developing new uses for educational icchnology is not made 
easier by the presence of the burly sinners who on one side are urging us to 
move faster and spend more nuMiey, wliile on the other are accusing us of low- 
ering intellectual standards and wasting money on technological gimmickery. 
Interview's in Twelve Developing Countries 

1 he subtitle of my speech i^ how countries could cooperatively advance ihc 
Slate of the art of educational technology. My remarks relate to the unusual 
opportunity which 1 iiad recently to interview top-level managers, directors 
and policymakers of educational technology systems, mostly radio and TV in 
12 developing countries. These were Brazil, Colombia, Kl Salvador and Civiaie- 
mala, Korea, Thailand, Pakistan. Iran, Egypt. Kenya. Tanzania and Ethiopia. 
The purpose of the \'isits, four in Latin America, four in Africa, two in the 
Middle Hast and two in the Far East, was to ideniify information needs of di- 
rectors and determine the e\ieni to which the present supply of information 
(lowing from inieriiaiional sources on educational technology was addressing 
the problems which they faced. In addition, the investigation, sponsored by 
the Agency for International Development, was to detemine the fcasibiliiy of 
creaiing international networks of educational technology programs to permit 
countries to directly assist one another in iheir work. 

All in all. my colleague (Robert Schenkkan. director of the Coinnuinicaiions 
Center a! the University of Texas ai Ausiin and President and Manager of the 
public television station, WLRN in Austin) conducted a total of .V^ interviews 
lasting from one (o three hours. We concentrated, for the mosi part, on the big 
national educational radio and TV sysiems. although we did visit several pri- 
vate ones in Latin America. Some were concerned with formal education, oth- 
ers with nonformal. In nearly all of the 19 programs that we visited in the 
uv-Ive countries, teacher training was an integral part of the system. 

The remainder of my speech relates to some of our observations relating to 
these visits and to information needs of directors, administrators and policy- 
makers and how these might be met by an organization such as ICE'L. 
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I .shall Stan off with my conclusions. 
Conclusion m—Educarional Policy issues 

In the countries we visited* efforts to develop and establish the new educa- 
tional technology systems have tended to push into the background, at least 
temporarily, consideration of major long-range educational policy issues. Nor, 
by and large, are these policy i.ssues being examined in programs of teacher ed- 
ucation. 

Conclusion tt2— Unmet Information Needs 

Most administrators, directors and policymakers whom we interviewed be- 
lieve that the present flow of information regarding educational technology is 
not sufficiently meeting their needs. 
Conclusion U3— Recommendation for !CET 

International organizations like ICET should give serious consideration to 
the possibility of helping meet information needs of educational technology 
projects. By serving as the link between the teacher education components of 
projects throughout the world, t'le varied experience that countries are having, 
both successful and unsuccessful, could be examined, shared and benefited 
from» on a cooperative basis. 

Educational Policy Issues Which Educators Should Address 

We found only a few examples among the nineteen large programs we visited 
where educators appeared to be deeply involved in identifying, analyzing and 
advising on long-term educational policy is^sues arising out of the establish- 
ment of educational technology systems. It may be understandable that during 
the early stages of the development of new types of resources and programs, 
primary attention would be given to simply demonstrating that something 
works. Examination of the larger, long-term issues of how a successful demon- 
stration or pilot project should be expanded and integrated ' ao a larger system 
usually does not occur until later. Ideally, of course, the initial development of 
systems the examination of policy issues should proceed simultaneously. 
But they seldom do, and unless educators have been involved from the start in 
a program in helping to determine policy, it is extremely difficult to invite 
them in at a later date when a program has started to develop its own momen- 
tum. Policy decisions too often are ihcr. made by others. 

Although most countries we visited include courses in audiovisual ;^ids in 
teacher education programs, very few expose students to the policy issues 
which, later on, as teachers dpd administrators they should be helping to ad- 
dress. 

Among the many educational policy issues which educational technology in- 
volves, I have selected five for brief mention. 

1 . The Future of Educational Technology 

Two major trends seem to be operating throughout the world, both having 
major ramifications for long-range planning of educational technology pro- 
grams. 
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On the one hand, more and more people arc demanding a greater and more 
equitable access to educational resources. Since this demand in most develop- 
ing countries for the foreseeable future, wi!i probably outrun the availability 
of educational facilities, such mass media as TV, radio, and correspondence 
courses will be increasingly used to provide resources, on fairly short notice, 
especially to people living in remote areas and to others without access to good 
education. In the long run, these media may be switched from formal to non- 
formal education as teachers eventually are trained. 

A second trend is bound to continue. The history of education, at least of 
most democratic countries, reveals that as nations reach higher levels of socio- 
economic development, increased demands are usually placed upon (heir edu- 
cational systems for more individualized instruction. This means increased 
consideration for individual differences, needs, interests and special abilities 
of students and how these can be met. But under the intense pressure for 
equalizing access to educational resources, school systems even at less ad- 
vanced levels of development, will almost surely learn how to motivate stu- 
dents more effectively and with the availability of programmed insirucnon and 
other types of self-instructional materials, capitalize upon the ind^idual's ca- 
pacity for self-instruction. In the long run, 1 believe the emphasis on educa- 
tional technology in formal education is bo ind to switch som.ewhai from wh.-^r 
is mass (TV and radio) to wh^^: i- i'vJividualized (self-instruciion materials, 
film and video-dies libraries, l-k.; i Ji..^cU.-;s shoulu be aware of these trends 
and be preparcJ t. aJ/.ist educational programs accordingly. 

2. Educational Technoio^y as a Catalyst for Chanj^e 

The introduction of instructional TV or radio into a system usually produces 
.-,ubstantial changes in a relatively short period of time, it can help equalize the 
quality of instruction between schools in lower and higher socio-economic 
areas and between those in urban and rural settings, it lends to undermine 
older, no longer appropriate traditions of teaching. 1: can also precipitate large 
changes in curriculum, teacher education, and administration. One of ihedif- 
ficull problems which must be resolved is how to develop educational technol- 
ogy as part of a system so that the changes which the innovation will invariably 
produce can be planned for and accommodated. And how can teachers be in- 
volved in this planning and to what appropriate degree? 

3, Educational Technology and Passivity 

One of the serious problems of educational technology, especially instruc- 
tional radio and TV, is its invitation to the student to be passive. Many non- 
educators who push the hardest for educational technology on the grounds 
that reforms in education are needed, may fall into the trap of simply replacing 
a fact-laden, rote-menory, authoritarian type of instruction which encourages 
passivity with an electronic fact-laden, rote-memory authoritarian system 
which equally encourages passivity. The lack of opportunity for "^^udents to 
raise questions and participate in free discussion severely limits the effective- 
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ncss of mass media unless the teacher has the background and the training to 
pick up where the media leaves off. Experience over the past decade in the de- 
veloping countries seems to show that a trained classroom teacher is necessary 
to handle the questions^ the heightened interest and the more sophisticated 
subject matter which the mass media are expected to produce. Up until now 
much of the teacher training to handle the new media has taken place on an in.- 
service basis» although now that the programs are becoming established, pre- 
service programs are growing. The problem of overcoming passivity requires 
continuous study. 

4 . H ii^h In if ia I Co 'sts of Ed u ca i iona I Tech n o loii_ v 

The establishment of educational technology systems, TV, radio, pro- 
grammed learning and correspondence courses, represents a heavy initial in- 
vestment of funds. This requires some kind of assurance ahead of lime that the 
media will be used by the great esi number of people over the longest period of 
time in order for costs to be minimal. This assurance is extremely difficult for 
educators to give because of the many unknown factors that may affect school 
programs in the future. Given the necessity for some type of long-term com- 
mit n^cnt to the n'vedia once it is adapted, how can flexibility be bin It into a sys- 
tem so that any one part of the system is not permanency locked into its use? 
This problem., typically ignored, requires continuous examination* especially 
by teachers. 

5. Teacher Opposition lo Educational Technology 

In virtually every place where educational technology has been developed, 
at least some teachers have viewed it as a threat, especially those wedded to the 
status quo and traditional methods of instruction. This opposition, it seems lo 
me» may sometimes be justified because of clumsy authoritarian attempts to 
foice a new technology onto a system. But often it is not, for example where 
teachers blindly resis; all change. Teachers* attitudes towards educational tech- 
nology are usually determined by the extent to which they perceive the innova- 
tion as a threat to their status, tenure, and their customary role of classroom 
teacher as well as an estimate of the extent to which instruction by media might 
replace direct contact with students. How can the opposition to technol.igy* 
both justified and unjustified be handled? Teacher education programs are not 
by and large dealing with this issue. 

The Prohiems and hit or mat ion .\eeds ,\f Directors 

The f^rohlenis 

In our interviews we discussed problems facing managers and directors of 
educational technology programs. I shall not enumerate them all but mention 
only those relating to teachers. 

One of these problems had to do with the (raining of teachers involved in ed- 
ucational technology programs, in most countries we visited, directors claimed 
that the role of r he leaciier in the classroom had not been fully worked out but 
was still in an experimental stage. It was not 'surprising therefore to find some 
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confusion in how leachcrs <;hould be trained, Anjihcr problem, common lo 
many direciors was knowing;, how lo organise ei'teciively the teams of pro- 
grammers» leachers, administrators and technical sialT needed to plan, pro- 
duce, distribute and evahrue cost-effective programs. In very few countries 
did we learn of any courses in teacher education that would prepare teachers to 
play a role on such a team. Another problem, already referred to» was how to 
deal with oppj^sition to the use of educational technology, especially by 
teachers and in a number of cases, their unions. 

The last problem 1 shall mention relates to directors' concern that they are 
not receiving the light kind of mformation about technology from outside 
sources, especially that relating to programs in other countries. Directors and 
their staff's, by and large, feel inundated by the overwhelming flood of reports, 
case studies, books, newspaper and magazine articles and research results! 
This undifferentiated mass of information, many directors reported, pre- 
cluded serious concentration upon any single topic. 

In addition, directors felt that most of the literature was written by seholars 
with not enough consideration given to policy-oriented information written in 
straightforward non-jargon prose, 'v 

The Information Seeds 

What kinds of information do directors in developing- countries say ihev 
need? Briefiy, they are as follows: 

1, They first cf all stress the need to discuss problem^ with fellow directors 
on a personal or scmi-confideiuial ievel. Much of the work of directors has 
sensitive political ramifications and these they want to share. Directors be- 
lieve that most international conferences which might be expected to provide 
good opportunities for personal contact arc usually organized by academic or 
international agency personnel to reflect different concerns, 

2, Directors w?nt information that has policy-implications, that is well writ- 
ten in non-jargon and that deals not so much with the totality of other coun- 
tries' experience but with specific practices that have been tried, 

3, Directors want quick access to the range of cxpcri.^nces thai other joun- 
iries have had regarding a particular process, problem or activity, Thcv arc less 
interested in rota! case studies because no situation is transferable but'thev are 
interested in specific aspects of a case and wish that the literature on educa- 
tional technology would include a quick index to the range of practices lakim: 
place throughout rhe vorld. 

4, Directors claim that they are surfeited with success stories of educational 
technology and want more counterbalancing information on failures and lim- 
itations, 

5, Directors want more information about their own procrams and are een- 
erally uncertain about how to get reliable, periodic feedback information^at a 
reasonable cost, 

6, Directors are skeptical uLout the usefulness of the type of basic resea. i 
which seeks universal generalizations and principles in the field of educational 
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icchnology and even about more applied lypcs of studies. They therefore tend 
to ignore so-called research findings. This gap between researchers and man- 
agers, we concluded is greater than most people think. 

In summary, directors say they want to exchange information personally 
with fellow managers. They want access to a range of other countries' experi- 
ence but these are locked up in such a variety of heterogeneous, undifferen- 
tiated reports of widciy uneven quantity and qualitv, that managers feel ihey 
and their staffs haven't the time to dig out what might be useful. 
Hhat Could ICET Do to Enhance the State of the Art? 

The overw helming conclusion which we draw from our interviews is that for 
the foreseeable future, new knowledge about how educaiiona! technology can 
be applied will derive from obseivations of practice in the field rather than 
from theory, or non-operational types of research. 

If you accept this conclusion then ICET, with ils established network of 
teacher edujators around the world, might bo able to perform a unique role. It 
would be il:af of assisting in the linking to.viether of ongoing field programs in 
such a way that their administrators learn from and help each other and. in the 
process, advance the suite of the art for all of us. 

This linking of countries is a difficult order but one that could he under- 
taken in different ways. 

May I share with you a number of suggestions? 

1. ICET could first-of all identify the top-level teacher educators attached to 
ongoing educational t.ecljnology projec in their v ouniries. 

2. These would constitute the network represcni.iiivcs from each country. 
Meetings of the network represcntatiN es would precede or follow the an- 
nual world assembly of ICET. 

4. In order lo a\oid the superficial sharing of experience, each representa- 
tive would prepare ahead of time a report of some important problem selected 
by the membership. lUit agreements would be reached beforehand on a com- 
tnon formal. .(Mnmon data and common analysis procedures so that the re- 
ports would lKi\e a degree of compai ability. This would make it more likely 
for represeittatives to learn from one another and also from the sum total of 
their experiences. 

5. A central coordinating office would need ti^ l^e esiablished to facilitaiu 
contacts between countries and prepare for the annual meeting. 

In conclusion, I am convinced that there is no shortcut to the de\elopment 
of sound ways to utilize educational technology. Proiiress will come abcnii by 
means of the same difficult, concerted, deliberate and plar;ncd efforts which 
educators use to introduce other innovations in education. 

If this is true, and my interviews have reinforced this belief, then it makes 
sense that couiitrics should be learning as much from each other as possible. 
Nobody wants to waste money in reinventing the wheel. A relatively simple 
networking procedure for putting countries in touch with each other's experi- 
ence might significantly enhance the state of the art. 
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Section Five: 

Inservice Education - Asia 



Singh's paper on an overview of in-service education in the Asian region is 
followed by descriptions of in-service activities submitted by Ministries or 
Departments of Education in eleven countries: Afghanistan, Bangladesh, 
Cyprus, Hong Kong, India, Korea» Indonesia, Malaysia, New Zealand, Phil- 
ippines, and Western Australia. 

Although the papers as submitted contained Tuil descripiiuns of many as- 
pects of in-service education, only those sections dealing with specific activ- 
ities have been included. 

Inservice Educaaon: The Asian Region 

Raja Roy Sncu 

Director, UNESCO Regional Office for Editcation in Asia 
Pressures for Change 

In all countries of the region, the pressures and compulsions for change are 
building up with unprecedented rapidity and power. The old epitaph "Here 
lies the man who tried to hustle the East" is due for replacement by, "Here 
lies the man who tried to slow down the East." 

The noticeable characteristics of the Asian region are its size, its rich diver- 
sity and the complexity which has been etched out by many thousand years of 
history. No generalization will therefore hold without qualification. The edu- 
cation systems of ihe countries vary in their structure, their political and ad- 
ministrative framework, their size as well as in their stages of development. 
There is no single educational model known to contemporary history of edu- 
cation which cannot be found in one country or the other of Asia. To these 
known models a few more have been added which are uniquely Asian in in- 
spiration. 

In spite of this diversity, there is much in common in the problems that the 
countries face and even more in the nature of the forces and compulsions 
which underlie these problems. In education, these forces for change are re- 
flected in a movement from the elitist education to mass education. The move- 
ment may be held up temporarily here and there but cannot be stopped. It 
is irreversible; and any policy that ignores it or fails to take account of its im- 
plications will be condemned to live from one crisis to another. 

Speaking about size, here ar^ a few statistics in aggregative terms which are 
suggestive of the magnitude of some of the problems. There are in the Asian 
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region 4.3 million teachers. The countries would need about 3,2 million more 
teachers niihin the next ten years or so if they wish to provide to every child 
access to the first level of education. Even to maintain educational facilities at 
the existing none-too-adequate level, they require over two hundred and fifty 
thousand teachers additionally every year. Not all teachers in the existing 
leaching force are ''qualified^' in terms of the minimum qualifying standards 
set by the respective governments The proportion of such persons varies 
greatly from one country to another but for the region as a whole, it would 
not be far off the mark to estiniaie one and a half million teachers in this cate- 
gory. 

The developing countries of Asia have abundant human resources but they 
are short of other resources, particularly capital and technology. Quite ob- 
viously therefore strategies of development would need to rely heavily on the 
productive use of resources which are in good supply. This is particularly true 
for education. Technologies in education, even if they had proved themselves 
(which is by no means the case) are unlikely to replace the human resources 
in the foreseeable fiuure, however seductive the promises of their proponents. 

In light of the pressures for change and the magnitude the problems in- 
volved, education and inservice education of teachers is for the Asian coim- 
iries a fundamental and vital matter. 

While the pre-service preparation of prospective teachers has been a part 
of the education systems in Asia since their early beginnings, in-service edu- 
cation is of relatively recent origin. The increased emphasis that in-service 
education is now beginning to receive is to be found in conjunction with the 
accelerating pace of change in the schools and. as 1 indicate later on. wiih the 
questionings about the school system and its purposes. More and more, in- 
service education is coming to be recognized as a critically important element 
in any strategy of educational reform and renovation. To quote the Third Re- 
gional Conference of Ministers of Education of Asian Member States which 
was convened by UNE.SCO at Singapore in 1971, 

"As long as education is needed and knowledge about education and 
children continue to increase, the teacher has always something new lo 
learn. Learning to leach is a life-long pursuii and a leacherVs education 
is a continuing education: otherwise it is no more than certification.'' 

There are broadly three stages in which inservice education has evolved in 
the developing countries of Asia in the last two decades or so. ' 

Developmetu of Inservice fu/ucadon: Sfaf^e I 

Inservice education in the first stage is intended primarily to take up the 
slack in the education system in which the output of that system is not enough 
to ensure an adequate supply of teachers to maintain it. Teachers with barely 
enough ciualifications are recruited. These teachers continue in service even 
after the education system has developed sufficiently ro be able to meet its 
teacher requirements. Inservice education at this stage takes the form of rc- 
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medial programmes tor underqualified teachers and is limited to general aca- 
demic education, more particularly subject matter content. Typically, in this 
stage, the inspector or supervisor functions also as an itinerant teacher educa- 
tor, giving demonstration lessons, correcting Jhc lesson plans etc; in short, 
the teacher is at the receiving end, passively taking in what he or she will later 
reproduce in the classroom. This method, though apparently crude, looks 
very much like a pristine model of the contemporary more sophisticated pro- 
grammed packages for t^a^chers— if not in intent at least in the result. In the 
Asian countries, very broadly speaking, this was the stage of inservice educa- 
lion in the decades of the '40s and '50s, By quite extensive efforts, the qualifi- 
cations of hundreds of thousands of teachers were upgraded. However, it 
must be recognized that these were programmes of inservice education in a 
limited sense. They provided by another path the kind of education which the 
education system and training system purveyed in its normal functioning, 

DeveloprfierU of Inservice iulucation: Stage II 

The second stage is entered when the education sysiem is sufficiently devel- 
oped to be able to meet is own manpower demands. The qualification stand- 
ards for prospective teachers are prescribed and progressively raised, both in 
terms of the requirements of general education and of professional training. 
Again very broadly speaking, this second stage occurred in the Asian countries 
in the decade of the '60s, A considerable variety of inservice education pro- 
grammes developed along with diverse institutional forms; there was also an 
emerging recognition of the wider dimensions of inservice education as contin- 
uing education. The dominant form of inservice education was, and continues 
to be, however, related to acquisition of higher degrees or certificates by in- 
service teachers. Its parallel in the structure of pre-service education is the up- 
grading of teacher training institutions and lengthening of the pre-service per- 
iod of preparation. Thus, a primary teacher institution becomes a junior col- 
lege; a one or two year preservice program is lengthened to four years; secon- 
dary teacher training may be prolonged to five years; colleges of education 
may even become universities. It is difficult to say how much of this was the 
result of some inherent propensities in any education system and how much of 
it in the developing countries of Asia was due to the ^^demonstration effect" 
of developed systems. This drive towards prestige systems dominated much of 
inservice education programmes in the '60s, 

These degree-linked programmes undoubtedly infused in the teaching force 
a larger number of persons with higher academic qualifications but they also 
widened the disparities in the distribution of teaching resources between urban 
and rural areas, and between first level and second level of education. The ur- 
ban and academic bias of the education system tended to be reinforced. Does 
the experience suggest that inservice education may have only limited capacity 
to generate change if it is linked to an existing reward conferring and prestige 
system? 

' An important, and significant development in inservice education arose in 
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the '60s from a eurrieulum movement, beginnini. with science and mathemat- 
ics but later spreading to other subjects. The first generation of curriculum de- 
velopment programmes in Asian countries, as elsewhere, relied almost exclu- 
sively on the knowledge and skills of subject specialists; their products were 
then disseminated in the school system and teachers were prepared for making 
use ot them through inservice education programmes, lfthe.se first generation 
curriculum development programmes are seen, in retrospect, to have fallen 
short of the expectations they had aroused, thev nonetheless contributed les- 
,sons of experience which may be particularly valuable to our developing coun- 
tries in the new phase that is now beginning to unfold in the current decade 
In all countries, in Asia in which new curriculum development programmes 
were initiated, in.service education activities have been undertaken on a larger 
•scale, more sy.stematically and have involved more teachers than had happened 
ever betore. In some countries new institutional .structures have been estab- 
lished. Another important gain was that the link with the prestise degree/cer- 
tificate system was bypassed and the classroom was brought back into" focus in 
inservicc activities. It is however somewhat puzzlinu to reflect that teacher 
training institutions, with a few outstanding exceptions (e.u. Singapore), have 
by and large, played only a marginal role in initiatinc or furthering these cur- 
riculum development movements which have marked the beginning of new di- 
rections in educational development in many of the Asian countries. 

The experience of curriculum development procrammes in a number of 
countries in the region has underlined some important lessons. First, while " 
in.service education is critically important in implementing change, its methods 
and modalities themselves have to be re-thought in order to make it an effec- 
tive change agent. It is possible that every change which is of a fundamental 
character and not merely a fa.shion of the moment calls for its own method of 
inservice education. Second, the curriculum development programmes dem- 
onstrated-mostly by negative example-that creative classroom experiences 
(which degree-linked inservice education tends to ignore) are essential mater- 
ials both in the development of programmes and in inservice training. Close 
and active participation of teachers should therefore be a part of programme 
development strategy. Development and inservice education become insepara- 
ble processes. An effective inservice education programme does not stand by 
Itself; It IS an integral part of a total process bv which a chanue is conceived 
and brought about. And, further, there has to be a compelling and overarch- 
ing purpose by which the whole process is guided. 

1 have dealt with the curriculum development programmes at some length 
bccau.se they provided for the first time, in the experience of our countries, a 
framework for planned change. 

Development of Inservice F.ducation: Stage III 

I believe that our developing countries in Asia are now at the threshold of a 
new phase of development. They may approach it in different ways according 
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to their national perceptions and at a dilTcrent pace but the common direction 
is fairly well discernible. Many countries in Asia are re-thinking their educa- 
tion, in order to make it relevant to their problems. The phase of '*demonstra- 
tion effects*' is ovei. It is mow the stage of educational reform and more speci- 
fically education as development. The education of teachers including inserv- 
ice education is therefore being reexamined in the lighl of concerns which are 
implied in questions such as, education for what purposes, tor whom and of 
whai kind? 

The concept which linked development narrowly to single-minded devotion 
to increasing th^GNP is being superseded by the tide of events. Increasingly, 
nationiil development policies are being conceived in terms of social action to 
promote distributive justice, to narrow inequalities, to deal with questions of 
deprivation and poverty, and to strengthen social and national cohesion. 
These are issues which can no longer be postponed. 

Education for development goes beyond the earlier preoccupation with edu- 
cation's role in preparing skilled manpower. It becomes an integral part of 
social action, linked to life and human issues. It is as much concerned with 
children wl.o are in school as with children who are out of school (and in Asia, 
even now, there are more children who arc out of school than in school); it is 
responsible equally for those who are rejected by the school system (and in 
Asia 40 per cent of 7-9 year olds fail to reach even grade 5); it is not an artitV 
cially created world sufficient unto itself, insulating the privileged few from 
participating in or exercising social responsibility; it is an integral part of the 
world of work and of ihe condition of man. 

The teacher has multiple roles in education for development. His prepara- 
tion for these various roles involves a process of continuing learning, unfet- 
tered by distinctions between pre-service and inservice or between personal 
growth and professional growth. 

There are few models tested by experience which can give us ihe answers. 
The starting point however has been provided by earlier experiences. It is not 
the pursii'it of technical or pedagogical proficiency by itself, important though 
it is, that is likely to create the development milieu for education. The essential 
prior condition is the creation of social consciousn^jss, a comtnitment, even a 
passionate sense of social responsibility, which gives relevance to the pursuit 
of technical proHciency. 

In the developing countries of Asia, this new phase is underway. It is open- 
ing up more questions than answers: can we afford a prestige system built 
fo^r its own sake, with more and more specialization and solving fewer and 
fewer problems? Are we preparing teachers for elite education even v;hile mass 
education is irreversibly on us? For how long should we keep, or can afford to 
keep the prospective teacher segregated in a training institution away from the 
teachinu-learning experiences in the classroom and in the community? What is 
the worth of training that prepares for a single role and for a single milieu 
when the tasks are multiple and the milieu diverse? Are we recycling adequate- 
ly into our education programmes the insights and experiences which are ere- 
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aiively generaied in ihe classroom in ihe working places, and in ihc commu- 
nity? 

Qiiesiions such as ihesc, and many others, are beine explored in new indi- 
genous and mnovaiive experiences in many countries of the region: the prepa- 
ration of teachers for rural areas in Iran; integrated rural development in Pak- 
istan; traming ot teachers in the classrooms in Nepal; integration of work and 
learning m India, Sri Lanka, Burma; integration of technical and aeneral edu- 
cation in Singapore; development of integrated learninc systems in Indonesia- 
social action laboratories in the Philippines; adult education in Thailand and 
many others. 

These initiatives are evidence of a new impulse at work and as it spreads out 
in a broadening stream, we shall surely see education cominc into its own to 
revivify and to recreate. Jerome Brunner's dictum has particular aptness to 
the context of our developing coumries, that "if the past decade has taught us 
anything, it is that educational reform <:onfined only to the schools and not to 
the society at large is d(;omed to eventual triviality." 
Rffi'reiuv 

■UNliSCO. rurllu-r Educulion of Teachers in Scrvici' in Asia: a RcMional Survey. 197.V 
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Ministry of Education 
In-Service Education for Teachers 

- -This was the largest group of school personnel for which the in-service train- 
ing activities were organized" in the country. The in-service training included 
both types of education for teachers, i.e., (1) academic education for upgrad- 
ing iinderqualified teachers and, (2) professional education. The figures com- 
piled in December 1973 by the UNESCO National Programme of Educational 
Training indicate that 753 out of a total of about 4,000 under-qualifiea pri- 
mary school teachers were attending in-service classes for up-grading their 
academic qualifications. This group consisted of 245 teachers in grade X, 355 
in grade XI and 153 in grade XII. On the other hand, the number of in-service 
teachers attending the post-secondary one-year teacher training course in vari- 
ous,teachers colleges was 1 ,379. Thus, a total number of 2, 1 32 prinary school 
teachers (out of whom 574 were women) were enrolled in the in-service classes 
in the country. If we also add 423 middle school teachers (including 191 
women teachers) attending the grade XIV in-service class, the total number of 
teachers enrolled in the in-service classes in the country in December 1973 
becomes 2,555, In other words, about 15% of the total teaching force in both 
the primary and middle schools (17,383) was following regular in-service 
classes, while the total figure for the primary and middle .school teachers at- 
tending in-service classes in December 1972 was only 493, This shows an in- 
crease of more than five times in one year in the number of primary and mid- 
dle school teachers attending the in-service classes. 

It may be pointed out that the in-service classes are conducted in the training 
colleges by their regular staff members. Daily (half-day) attendance is made 
possible by a double shift system in schools; but this facility is available only 
to those students who live in the immediate neighborhood of the training col- 
leges, which due to geographical difficulties serve at present only 0,3% of the 
total area of Afghanistan. This assumes that in-service students travel no more 
than 8 kilometers to attend classes, 

In-Service Education for School Supervisors 

At present there are about 293 school supervisors in Afghanistan, Out of 
these, about 230 are working in the provinces, 35 in the central Department 
of Inspection and Supervision and 28 in ihe Department of Secondary Educa- 
tion, In-service education courses huve been and are being organized for all 
three categories of these supervisors, A brief description of these courses is 
as follows: 

/. Courses for Provincial Supervisors 

In the past 14 months, three 2V2-month national training courses on school 
supervision have been organized at Kabul for the provincial supervisors. The 
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courses aim ai leaching specialised professional skills and techniques of effec- 
tive school supervision. During these courses, intensive training is given in 
fundamental professional education, effective techniques of school supervi- 
sion and in educational leadership. About 80 local and foreign teachers and re- 
source persons are involved in teaching each of these 2 '/-month training 
courses. 

Under this series of courses on school supervision, a total of 100 {44fl^^o) 
out of 230 provincial supervisors have been trained and ii is expected that the 
remaining supervisors will be trained in the three other courses of this series, 

2. Course for the Supervisors of (he Department of Secondary Education 

In 1973, a .si.x-month weekly in-service training course was organized for the 
supervisors of the Department of Secondary Education who are responsible 
for the improvement of instruction in secondary schools. It was the senior- 
most group of supervisors for whom an in-service training course was orga- 
nized. Effective techniques of school supervision and educational leadership 
were discussed during the course. 

3. Course for the Central Supervisors 

This year another importata in-service training course was organized for the 
central school supervisors who are working in the Department of Inspection 
and Supervision of the Ministry of Education. These central supervisors are 
responsible for guiding the work ot the provincial school supervisors and thus 
they play a very important role in the qualitative improvement of school edu- 
cation. The two-week training course held in Kabul was attended by 21 central 
supervisors. 

Thus, in the past fourteen months a total number of 150 school supervisors 
belonging to the-Departments of Secondary Education, Inspection and Super- 
vision and Provincial Directorates of Education all over the country received 
intensive in-service training. 

In view of the acute shortage of suitable material on school supervision in 
the local language, 'a 630-page ^'Handbook on School Supervision^' was 
also prepared in 1973 in the Dari language. This book is proving exceedingly 
useful for the in-service education of school supervisors. 

In-Service Education for School Administrators 

For thr in-service education of school principals, two part-time courses of 
two months duration each, were conducted at Kabul in 1973. The number of 
participants in both the courses was 60. In addition, three one-week seminars 
on school adn-iinistration were organized in three provinces, i.e., at Nangar- 
har, Balkh and Kandahar during the same year. They were attended by a total 
of 105 school principals- 

In -Service Education for IJhrarians 

During the middle of 1972, a seven-week in-service training course was or- 
ganized for 13 librarians of the training colleges and the Ministry of Educa- 
tion. 
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As a follow-up in 1973, arrangements were made to give on-lhe-spol in-ser- 
vice training to the librarians of the ten training colleges in the country. The 
duration of this training programme was about one week in each case, 

In-Service Education Post Graduate Course for Teacher Educators 

This is a regular one year in-service education post-graduate diploma course 
held at the Kabul Academy for Teacher Educators, 

The course is attended mostly by the lecturers of the training colleges and 
other educators. In 1973, the tenth course of this series was attended by twen- 
ty-four students. The course is conducted by a national and international staff, 

In-Service Education for Afghan Educators in Beirut 

During the past eight months, thirty-six Afghan educators were sent in two 
groups to the UNRWA Institute of Education, Beirut for training in multi- 
media techniques of in-service education. For each group, the training pro- 
gramme lasted for one month. An effort is now being made to utilize the ser- 
vices of these educators for the expansion of facilities for the in-service educa- 
tion of school personnel in the country, 
In-Service Education for Science Supervisors and Teachers 

Under the guidance of the Science Centre of the Ministry of Education, 
twenty-eight s^ubject supervisors are employed in eighteen provinces for the 
improvement of the teaching of science in middle schools and lycees. The main 
function of all of these supervisors is to help the teachers for the qualitative 
improvement of the teaching of science, especially thiough their in-service ed- 
ucation. 

In the past fourteen months, a total of thirteen seminars, rangmg from one 
to two weeks^ duration each, were conducted in the provinces for the in-ser- 
vice education of teachers. The total number of participants was 467, In addi- 
tion, two courses were held in the City of Kabul during the sam.e period. One 
was a two-week in-service course which was attended by twenty- four super- 
visors and the other was a five-week training course in which twenty-three se- 
lected lycee teachers of science and supervisofs participated- 
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fields. The courses lasted for 2 to 3 months. In-service courses on teacher ed- 
ucation of a similar nature were also organized under the joint auspices of My- 
niensingh Teachers' Training College and are mainly concerned with pre- 
service education of teachers although the teachers of this college are often 
associated with the in-service training courses organized by Bangladesh Educa- 
tion Extension Centre. 

This year (1973) arrangements are under* way to hold short in-service train- 
ing courses in science^ mathematics and educational administration by Bang- 
ladesh Education Extension Centre at Je.ssorc, Rajshahi and Chittagong in 
cooperation with .lessore College of Education^ Rajshahi Teachers* Training 
College and Chittagong College of Education, respectively. 

Bangladesh Education Extension Centre 

The Education Extension Centre established in 1959» was charged with the 
responsibility of improving the teaching techniques in all .secondary schools 
of the province as well as of providing teachers, trained in teaching methodol- 
ogy, for introducing scientific, technical and vocational subjects. In addition, 
the Centre organized training courses in other school subjects including Ben- 
gali, English, mathematics, arts and crafts, social studies, geography, history, 
library science etc. 

In-service training programmes organized by the Education Extension 
Centre have been, in general, of three types: (1) short courses ranging from 
one week to ten weeks, (2) long courses of one year in the vocational subjects 
and, (3) seminars and conferences for the heads of educational institutions and 
other educational officers. So far the Education Extension Centre has orga- 
nized 67 study conferences for school administrators and 446 short training 
courses for teachers of different school subjects. It also has arranged 15 long 
courses for teachers of agricultural subjects, commercial subjects and indus- 
trial arts. 

The study conferences and short training courses are usually of two to eight 
weeks' duration, and the long courses extend over one academic year. A total 
of 2,439 school administrators have participated in the study\:onferences and 
9,252 subject teachers in the short training courses. The long courses have 
been successfully completed by 129 teachers of agricultural subjects, 32 teach- 
ers of commercial subjects and 8 teachers of industrial arts. 

Other Educational Agencies 

Educational agencies, other than the universities and teachers' training 
colleges also sometimes undertake in-service teacher education programmes in 
cooperation with the Bangladesh Education Extension Centre. These are as 
follows: 

I, National Development Training Institute 

These institutions, primarily designed to offer in-service education to the 
personnel of the Department of Agriculture, also play an important role for 
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thc in-service training of vocational agriculture teachers. The training period 
varies from two to nine months. However, as the required facilities are now 
available at Bangladesh Education Extension Centre, these courses are now 
held regularlv at the Centre. 

2. Polytechnique Institute, Dacca 

The in-service training of secondary school teachers of industrial arts are 
held at this institution. 

3. Government College of Commerce. Chittagong 

In conjunction with Bangladesh Education Extension Centre this educa- 
tional institution offers courses for preparation of teachers of' commercial 
subjects of one-year duration. 

4. Board of Intermediate and Secondary Education, Dacca 

This organization organizes short in-service teacher education programmes 
at Bangladesh Education Extension Centre on "Principles of Evaluation." 

5. Bangladesh School Textbook Board 

With a view to training teachers for writing teachers' manuals at the secon- 
dary level, this organization offers in-service training courses in cooperation 
with the Bangladesh Education E.xtension Centre. 

6. Others 

The following educational agencies are also engaged in offering in-service 
teacher training programmes in addition to their normal programmes: 

/. Bangladesh Academy for Rural Development, Comilla 

The Academy organizes short-training courses for government officers as 
well as for college and secondary school youths, teachers in agriculture and 
others associated with rural development projects. 

//. Audio- Visual Education Centre 

This Centre organizes training courses for school teachers on the uses of 
audio-visual aids in teaching. 
//V. Refresher Coarse Training Centre 

As mentioned earlier, there are nine Refresher Course Training Centres in 
different parts of the country to render in-service education to primary school 
teachers, particularly to those who are under-matriculaied as well' as un- 
trained. 
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Ministry of Education 

Since the educational system of Cyprus continues to be centralized^ the role 
of the Ministry of Education in the in-service training of teachers is a main 
one. The Ministry, especially during recent years, tried to promote the quality 
of teachers through in-service training courses of various types and length. 

Guidance and supervision of teachers are offered by the members of the in- 
spectorate. The inspectors visit schools very often; they observe lessons and 
they exchange views on educational matters with teachers and heads. The in- 
spectors are also highly involved in conducting seminars especially on prob- 
lems relating to theory and practice of teaching. 

One teaching period per week is given for staff meetings, most of which are 
devoted to the study of educational problems. At these meetings teachers may 
present their findings from an experimental approach or method which they 
have tried, or from a personal study they iiave made. 

The Ministry of Education offers to evr;ry teacher at any school in the island 
the services of an educational library, which is a combined project of the 
Government and the Primary Teachers' Cooperative Savings Bank, 

In an effort to keep the teachers abreast of modern thinking on educational 
matters and in order to encourage dialogue between all sectors of education, 
the Ministry of Education publishes two periodicals which are distributed 
free of charge to all schools and teachers on the island. 

Efforts in in-service training of teachers are considerably reinforced by 
foreign experts who are invited very often to conduct seminars in Cyprus. 

For a further and more systematic training of practicing teachers a Peda- 
gogical Institute has been recently established. As university education is not 
at present available in Cyprus, institutions of higher education cannot play 
any role in the in-service training programmes. The Teachers' Training College 
and the recently established Institute of Education are the only institutions 
which play a certain role in creating interest for the in-service training of 
teachers. Through a graduates* association, the Teachers' Training College 
keeps in touch with its previous students and tries through various activities 
to foster their educationa', cultural and social endeavour and interest. 

Several non^governmental educational agencies have offered, lor a niunber 
of years, courses, seminars or publications relating to the in-service training of 
teachers. The Cyprus Pedagogical Research Association publislies a bi-annual 
periodical available to its members who are mostly educationists. During the 
last few years the teachers themselves organized out of their own initiative a 
number of teachers* centres where they discuss educational problems in gener- 
al. Some of these centres publish Mieir own bulletins. Over and above the pre- 
viously mentioned arrangements, a system of scholarships annually awarded 
to promising Cypriot teachers by friendly governments, other foreign agen- 
cies, and the Government of Cyprus has been functioning since independence 
quite satisfactorily, 
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Education Department 

The Education Department of the Hong Kong Government 

The Education Department of the Hong Kong Government is the sole au- 
thority responsible for the initial training of non-graduate teachers. Such 
training is available on a full-time or part-time in-service basis. The Depart- 
ment also conducts specialist courses of training for non-graduate teachers in 
the fields of music, art, mathematics and physical education. Similar courses 
in other subject areas are being considered for the future, in addition, short- 
term programmes are arranged under Departmental auspices for practicing 
teachers, both graduates and non-graduates. 

Initial teacher training and specialist training programmes are conducted 
at the three Colleges of Education, and the shorter courses for practising 
teachers are organized by the Advisory Inspectorate and the Educational 
Television Division of the Education Department, 

The two-year, part-time in-service courses of training for teachers lead to 
the award of n cerNficate of Qualified Teacher status \u Hong Kong, One- 
year, full-time specialist teacher training is rewarded by incremental credit 
for qualified teachers employed in Government and Government-aided 
schools. 

The Universities 

Both the Department of Education of the University of Hong Kong and the 
School of Education at the Chine:jc University offer two-year, part-lime in- 
service teacher training programmes for university graduates. These courses 
lead to the award of the Certificate i;i Education, and pc ;-jession of this pro- 
fessional qualification is rewarded by incremental credit for those teachers em- 
ployed in Government or Government-aided schools. 

The universities also organise a large number of extramural courses in a 
variety of subjects and while most of these are not aimed specifically at teach- 
ers, many of those attending are, in fact, teachers. 

Other Agencies 

Teacher education is not formally offered by other agencies in Hong Kong 
though some private ediKational bodies (e,g., religious foundations; offer a 
modicum of training to members of the teaching staff on an informal and in- 
sular basis. No recognition is afforded such programmes. 

The Advisory Inspectorate, through its Kindergarten Section, operates a 
two-year, part-time in-service course of training for kindergarten teachers. 
About 50 teachers are enrolled in each course which consists of formal lec- 
tures and supervision of teachers in their own kindergartens. Successful stu- 
dents are awarded a certificate granting them Qualified Kindergarten Teacher 
status in Hong Kong, 
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Also under the auspices of the Advisory Inspectorate is the provision of op- 
portunities for practising trained and untrained teachers to meet together with 
the object of discussing a variety of educational matters such as curriculum de- 
velopment, examination systems, improvements in teaching methods in par- 
ticular subject areas and technological developments in education. Any recom- 
mendations made by teachers at seminars and conferences are taken up seri- 
ously by the Advisory Inspectorate and Colleges of Education and, of course, 
the teachers themselves benefit from the exchange of views made possible at 
these meetings. 

The Advisor*' Inspectorate also conducts formal courses of instruction for 
teachers during the school vacations, particularly teachers taking part or con- 
sidering taking part in new curriculum projects. 

Something of the teacher centre concept is reflected in certain functions of 
the Advisory Inspectorate, The Cultural Crafts Centre organises courses in 
the teaching and practice of art, crafts, woodwork and metahvork, mounts 
displays of local and overseas work, and provides a meeting place for teachers 
where they can discuss their work and seek guidance. The Visual Aids Centre 
runs courses on the value, manipulation and production of audiovisual leach- 
ing aids. It also provides a leading service to teachers from its considerable 
library of audiovisual materials, and officers in the Centre are always avail- 
able for advice on equipment either at the Centre or in the schools. 

The Advisory Inspectorate also embraces an English Language Teaching 
Centre (ELTC) and a newly-formed Chinese Language Teaching Centre, 
The main function of the ELTC is to give assistance in the leaching of English 
as a second language to both trained and untrained teachers. Guidance is given 
to teachers in the most effective methods of teaching the English Language in 
local primary and secondary schools. The Centre has a considerable supply of 
taped materials for use in prim.ary and secondary schools and a free dubbing 
service is provided to all schools wanting copies of the taped material produced 
by the Centre, Both the Hong Kong and Kowloon units have a special library 
of books on language teaching and linguistics for teachers to consult, and the 
Hong Kong unit has its own language laboratory. 

The ELTC which opened in 1965 is now well-established and known to 
teachers of English in Hong Kong, In addition to its primary school refresher 
courses and secondary school workshops on the teaching of dictation and oral 
reading, the Centre runs seminars and courses throughout the summer holi- 
days for middle school and secondary school teachers. So far, 1,709 teachers 
from primary schools and 787 teachers from secondary schools have attended 
these courses (the Centre did not expand to cater for the secondary level imtil 
1971), and 1 1,546 sets of ELT tapes have been issued to 599 schools. In 1973 
the ELTC, in collaboration with the Government Information Services, pro- 
duced an English Language Teaching Film showit^g a Chinese Teacher of 
English using the oral-structural approach with her own class in a government 
primary school, 458 head teachers have been shown this film which has been 
well-received overseas. 
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The Chinese Language Teaching Centre wiii be able lo offer a :;imiiar serv- 
ice to teacher of Chinese, 

In-service training of teachers is provided by the Educational Television 
Service of the Education Department in three forms: 

(a) Each ETV lesson is a teaching model devised by subject specialists and 
is accompanied by detailed notes for teachers. Teachers in classrooms, par- 
ticularly untrained teachers, can thus learn from lessons they see on tele- 
vision, 

(b) Each summer intensive seminars are held at the ETV Centre, in which 
teachers receive further instruction in the utilisation of ETV, 

(c) ETV production teams visit schools weekly to ensure proper utilisation 
of ETV and use these visits to discuss ETV methodology with teachers. 
Detailed questionnaires, completed by teachers in classrooms, reinforce 
the in-service element of ETV programming. 

The ETV Centre is open for teachers' visits throughout the year, and indi- 
vidual queries are dealt with on a personal basis. 

By tar the most extensive programme of in-service teacher education is that 
offered by the Colleges of Education, In Hong Kong a Permit to employ an 
Unregistered Teacher may be issued to Government-aided or private .school 
authorities for a person with appropriate academic qualifications but no pro- 
fessional training. After a period of teaching experience, these Permitted 
Teachers are eligible to apply for part-time in-service courses of training lead- 
ing to the award of a certificate conferring the status of **Qualified Teacher" 
in Hong Kong. 
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K. G. Desai 

Director, Gujarat University, Ahmedabad 

' There arc a number of agencies involved in the in-service education of teach- 
ers. The chief among them arc the following: 

Hi^h Schools 

Most of the good schools have their own built-in programs of in-service 
education which are planned every year along with the program of teaching 
for the pupils. They include seminars on curricular topics, staff discussions on 
educational problems, demonstration lessons, and visits to other good schools. 

Teachers Associations 

Teachers associations at the primary and secondary level arrange discussions 
on curricular topics from time to time particularly when a new syllabus is in- 
troduced. Although most of our teachers associations engage themselves in the 
betterment of their emoluments and perquisites, they do indulge in curricular 
discussions many times. Besides, there are subject associations such as science 
teachers associations, mathematics teachers associations, and language teach- 
ers associations which devote themselves entirely to academic work. The Guja- 
rat Science Teachers Association has promoted science clubs in different 
schools and it organizes a state-level science fair in different parts of the State 
every year which is attended by about 200 schools. 

State Institute of Education 

The State Institute of Education created bV the Department of Education 
in each State has been chiefly responsible for the in-service education pro- 
grammes for primary schpol teachers. Similarly, programmes for secondary 
education have also been undertaken by these institutes from time to time. It 
has thus become more or less the academic unit of the Department of Educa- 
tion. One of its main branches is the science unit which has done wonderful 
work preparing teachers for the new syllabuses in mathematics and science. 
Similarly the Vocational Guidance Institute of some of the States, train teach- 
ers for educational and vocational guidance. They also help schools in their 
guidance programmes. 

N CERT and Regional Colleges of Education 

The National Council of Educational Research and Training in New Delhi 
was first established as the All India Council for Secondary Education in 1955, 
it has several departments like Foundations of Education, Science Education, 
Teacher Education Techniques, etc. it has its big campus in New Delhi and it 
runs a number of courses for in-service education of secondary school teachers 
as well as teacher educators, it is the parent body of extension work and in- 
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service education throughout India. I, established recentlyTome regional 
Bhuvaneshwar and Mvsore These fnnr t ,, "hopal, 

They also run correspondence courses and vacation courses. 
Extension Centres of Teachers Colleges 

and ntore teachers colleges are given extension cen'f ^ he NCERT 

yoluntary Orf^anizadons 
hdncational Centres of Foreign Embassies 
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Inservice Education: Korea 

Ministry of Education 

An overall plan for in-service education is formulated by the Ministry of Ed- 
ucation through an analysis of the nation's present educational needs and con- 
ditions. In conformity to the overall plan, the 1 1 city and provincial boards of 
education draw up their own plan suitable to their respective regional special- 
ties, selecting the date, the place, and the participants to whom the in-service 
education will be offered. Primary school teacher training institutes attached 
to junior colleges of education, which directly manage the in-service education 
programs, formulate last-stage plans in detail and put them into effect, such as 
the organization of curricula, the selection of lecturers, etc. 

The main contents of in-service education are as follows: 

General Training is for the purpose of upgrading basic preparedness of 
teachers. This is offered under the sponsorship of the Central Education Re- 
search Institute and education research institutes attached to the city and pro- 
vincial boards of education. The Central Education Research Institute at- 
tempts to promote a sense of mission among teachers and organizes programs 
to improve managerial ability of the teaching staff. In 1974, 12,600 teachers 
participated. City and provincial boards of education as well as other various 
institutes formulate their own plans to meet their regional requirements. 

Qualifying Training is for the purpose of obtaining the higher-cla.ss certifi- 
cates. This is offered under the sponsorship of the Education Administration 
Research Institute attached to the College of Education, Seoul National Uni- 
versity, and primary and secondary teacher training institutes attached to 
junior teachers colleges and colleges of education. For example in 1974: 

• 300 principals at the primary school level and 185 at the secondary school 
level received training in education administration at the Research Institute 
attached to the College of Education, Seoul National University. 

• 310 vice-principals at the primary school level received training at seven in- 
stitutes attached to junior teachers colleges for primary school teachers. 

• 145 vice-principals at the secondary school level received trainnig at four 
institutes attached lo colleges of education for secondary school (eachen.. 

• 9990 first- und second-class regular teachers at the primary school level re- 
ceived training at 16 training institutes attached to colleges of education for 
secondary school teachers. 

• 8570 first- and second-class regular teachers at the secondary school level 
received training at 10 training institutes attached to colleges of education 
for secondary school teachers. 
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/Ministry of Education and Culture 

The Dopanmenl of Education and Culture is the Agency which has the re- 
sponsibility to manage and supervise general, vocational, and technical educa- 
tion from the elementary through the higher education levels, including in- 
service teacher training. 

Several projects at the national and provincial level have been established to 
carry out upgrading courses for teachers and education personnel. 

There are eight Institutes for Education and Teacher Training and a number 
of University Colleges c[ Education and Teacher Tiaining Colleges which are 
regularly carrying out in-service teacher training program. There are also 
credit-oriented programs in the institutes to give certificates for teachers who 
attend and pass the special examinations. 

There is a Science Teaching Center and Teaching Aids Centre at Bandung 
for In-Service Training, founded in 1952. 

Faculty members from Universities and the Institutes for Education and 
Teacher Training are involved in programming and implementing the in-serv- 
ice teacher training program, administered by Ministry offices. 

The representatives of the Minister of Education and Culture at the provin- 
cial level with the cooperation of the local government also provide irregular 
in-service training programs. The operation of these in-service programs de- 
pends upon the availability of funds. 

The objective of this training is to disseminate further upgrading courses at 
the national level in the form of discussions, lectures, etc. 

In-service teacher training programs are also created by Teacher Training 
Colleges by proposal from local education offices or by their own initiative. 
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Ministry of Education 

Basic Three-year Courses for Temporary Untrained Teachers 

As a result of a teacher shortage, especially during the 1950s and 1960.S, 
teachers who lack basic professional training have been employed on a tempo- 
rary basis mainly in national, Chinese-medium or Tamil-medium primary 
schools. To improve the efficiency of these teachers, basic three-year courses 
are offered during school vacations for candidates who have a minimum quali- 
fication of the Malaysian Certificate of Education or Sijil Pelajaran Malaysia 
with ihree credits including Bahasa Malaysia, and who have at least two years' 
teaching experience. The medium of instruction is Bahasa Malaysia, while 
Chinese and Tamil are taught as subjects and used as media in practical teach- 
ing. 

Three-year vacation courses of a similar nature are extended to Islamic reli- 
gious teachers who have not received basic professional education. 

Courses in Bahasa Malaysia as a Medium of Instruction and 
English as a Second Language 

The national education policy is geared towards the creation of a national 
school system with Bahasa Malaysia as the medium of instruction and English 
as an important second language. In accordance with this policy, the medium 
of instruction in former English schools is being changed in gradual stages to 
Bahasa Malaysia, beginning from 1970. 

To increase the proficiency of non-Malay teachers to teach in the medium of 
Bahasa Malaysia, courses for these teachers are run, covering three months 
during term time at the Language Institute, Kuala Lumpur, and the Kota 
Bahru Training College, Kelaiitan, or eight weeks during school vacations at 
various centres. The training programme includes the use of the spoken lan- 
guage through forums, debates and discussions, and exposure to reading and 
comprehension, grammar, essay-writing and Jawi (the Arabic script). In addi- 
tion, the teachers are required to handle classes in schools using Bahasa Malay- 
sia as the medium of instruction. Serious attempts are made by course instruc- 
tors to employ proven techniques in language teaching, for example the use of 
Ihe language labcra.ory in the Language Institute, and the incorporation of 
features in the Highly Intensive Language Teaching (HILT) techniques used 
by the American Peace Corps. 

The Language Institute also offers three-month courses in the teaching of 
English as a second language for teachers from national primary and second- 
ary schools and lor key personnel who v/ill in turn conduct similar courses at 
stale and district levels. 

Supplementary One- Year Courses for Trained Teachers 

The Suppleint-niary Course is intended for trainea (eachers who after five 
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years of experience in schools return for a one-year course of specialization to 
prepare themselves to be specialist teachers of various subjects in primary, 
lower-secondary and upper-secondary schools. Emphasis is given to subjects 
which are not taught in local universities and the curricula include acadmic en- 
richment and practical application as well as teaching principles and methodol- 
ogies. Currently, two Teacher Training Colleges provide supplementary 
courses, namely: 

(i) the Specialist Teachers' Training Institute, Kuala Lumpur, which offers 
courses in Physical Education, Art Education, Music Education, Pre-School 
Education, Education of Blind Children and Education of Deaf Children, 

(ii) the Malayan Teachers' College, Johore Bahru, which provides a course 
in Home Science, Plans are now underway to introduce courses in School Li- 
brarianship and Health and Nutrition Education, 

Shorf Vacation and Weekend Courses for Teachers 

A large portion of the Ministry's in-service education programme is devoted 
to short vacation and weekend courses ranging from one to four weeks in vari- 
ous subject areas. These courses, held in various college or school centres are 
aimed at acquainting practising teachers with the latest developments in teach- 
ing strategies, methods and techniques, and serve also as an induction to 
teachers on new curricular materials. Examples of such courses are Modern 
Mathematics, Integrated Science and Health Education organised by the 
Schools Division of the Ministry, and Multiple Class Teaching, and the Teach- 
ing of Art and Crafts organised by the Inspectorate of Schools, 

Courses for Teacher Educators 

An area that has been receiving increasing attention is the in-service educa- 
tion of teacher educators, particularly lecturers in Teacher Training Colleges, 
The Faculty of Education, University of Malaya, conducts part-time courses 
leading to the Master in Education for graduate teachers, and many college 
lecturers, especially in the Kuala Lumpur region, avail themselves of these 
Courses, The Science University of Malaysia, Penang has recently introduced 
off-campus undergraduate courses leading to various firs: degrees, and these 
have attracted many teachers and non-graduate college ieciurers. 

The efforts of the Ministry of Education have been concentrated on the pro- 
vision oi shorter training courses, workshops and seminars aimed at upgrading 
college lecturers in such fields as Foundations in Education, Programmed In- 
struction, Linguistics and Language Teaching, and various academic subjects 
taught in Teachers Colleges, The academic staff of the Faculty of Education, 
University of Malaya and other local universities play a major role in the plan- 
ning and implementation of these courses, while the expertise of overseas per- 
sonnel has also been obtained through such at'encies as the British Council and 
UNESCO, 

Other Progrartxmes for In-Service Education 

In addition to formal in-service courses, opportunities exist for teachers and 
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teacher educators for the exchange of ideas and the introduction to new con- 
cepts and techniques through workshops and seminars at both national and 
regional levels. Some recent seminars have been devoted to such themes as the 
^^Development of Education— Today and Tomorrow'', the "Training of Cur- 
riculum Evaluators" and "Programmed Instruction". 

The Educational Media Services Division of the Ministry provides radio and 
television programmes for schools. Currently, emphasis is placed on such pro- 
grammes as Civics, Modern Mathematics, Integrated Science, Bahasa Malay- 
sia, English and Commerce, Of more general interest, particularly to teachers, 
is the "World of Education" telecast over ETV, The Division is currently ex- 
ploring the use of cassettes for programmes of specific interest to various 
groups of schools which need not utilize the national network. 
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Department of Education 

Residential In-Service Training 

The Department of Education owns two residential centres; Hogden House 
in Christchurch and Lopdell House in Auckland. Each is in operation 48 
weeks of the year and caters to both national and regional courses for primary 
and secondary teachers, with some courses being allocated to teachers' col- 
leges, technical institutes, the Inspectorate and teachers from the Pacific Is- 
lands. A course is normally for one week with 26 people taking part. Thes.^ 
courses are directed by a member of the Inspectorate or Ci-rriculum Develop- 
ment Unit assisted by teachers college or university lecturers and by senior 
teachers. Teachers invited to attend such residential courses have all travelling 
and accommodation expenses met by the Department of Education, and pro- 
vision is made for the employment of relief teachers in their absence. 

Non-Residential In-Service Teacher Training 

Since 1961 when Walters House, Auckland, was established as a non-resi- 
dential in-service centre, similar centres have been developed in other urban 
areas throughout New Zealand. These centres range from a room within a 
school to a centre (usually a converted house) with offices for the Depart- 
ment's district advisory staff, and storage and secretarial facilities. They are 
used mainly by teachers in the primary service and provide a focal point for the 
in-service activities of inspectors and specialist advisers in the particular educa- 
tion district. 

In addition to the week-long or month-long courses at centres such as those 
described above, a large number of short one- or two-day courses are arranged 
by primary and secondary inspectors and by special advisers in subject areas 
including reading, music, art and craft, physical education, science and mathe- 
matics. These are frcLiuently held at a school or teachers' college with course 
members being drawn from the surrounding district. Relief teachers may be 
employed to supervise classes of teachers attending in-service courses of this 
kind. 

As part of a currtnt review of secondary education in New Zealand, greater 
emphasis is being placed on secondary schools having a measure of freedom in 
developing their own curriculum appropriate to the needs of the pupils and the 
local community. This view of the school as a unit has led to the in-service 
training of teachers within the school. With the assistance of Department of 
Education Inspectors and officers of the Curriculum Development Unit, Prin- 
cipals and Heads of Departments within secondary schools are being encour- 
aged to lake on more responsibility for the continuing education of their 
teachers 
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Individual Study by Teachers 

A variety of awards are made each year by the Department of Education to 
enable teachers to improve their academic qualification. Teachers* Bursaries 
are granted to a number of teachers studying part-time for a first university de- 
gree or for a post-graduate Diploma of Education or Diploma in Educational 
Administration. In addition^ a year*s leave on full pay can be granted to enable 
teachers to complete a degree. Assistance is also given by the Department of 
Education to teachers preparing themselves for examinations towards ihe Di- 
ploma of Teaching. Certificated teachers qualify for this Diploma by passing 
six university degree units (or their equivalent) or taking up to three non-uni- 
versity professional courses provided by the Advanced Studies for Teachers 
Unit of the Department of Education Correspondence School. The vacation 
seminars, special tutor groups and evening classes held throughout ihe country 
for teachers taking these Diploma of Teaching units represent a valuable form 
of in-service work for teachers. 

Tertiary Institutions and In-Service Teacher Traininfi 

Universities, usually through their Department of Continuinj? Education, 
conduct seminars, workshops and vacation courses for teachers. Some of ihcse 
are ^'approved'* by the Director-General of Education as being suitable for the 
in-service training of secondary teachers, and the registration and travel costs 
of teachers attending these courses are met by the employing Board. The 
Board may also employ substitute teachers if required. 

leachers' Organisations in In-Service Training 

Subject associations, e.g., in music, science, art, social studies, etc., are of- 
ten active in promoting fidd-days, workshops and short courses of vaiious 
kinds. Teachers usually attend such courses in then' own time and at their own 
expense. 

The two professional associations of teachers in New Zealand {the New Zea- 
land Educational Institute and the New Zealand Post-Primary Teachers' Asso- 
ciation) are both closely involved in in-service uork with t."chers. not unly by 
suggesting possible courses for the residential centres and playing an active 
part on the Teachers' Refresher Course Committee, but also by arranging lo- 
cal weekend or evening courses for their members. 

Teachers' Refresher Courses 

The Teachers* Refresher Course Committee was set up in 1944, and consists 
of representatives of primary and secondary teachers* organisations and a 
teachers* college member. It conducts about twenty residential courses each 
year, mainly during the summer vacation, and topics range over different parts 
of the curriculum as well as professional and administrative roles of senior 
staff. Attendance at these courses is by application with teachers being offered 
travel to and from the course but paying their own accommodation expenses. 
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Fellowships and A wards 

While there is not, as yet, a system of sabbatical or regular study leave for 
New Zealand teachers, a variety of travel awards arc made each year- ex- 
changes are made with overseas teachers in the United Kin.,dom, United States 
of America, Australia and Canada; and teaching feilowsh.ps are awarded to 
Universities within New Zealand. 
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inservice Education: Philippines 

Paz Ramos 

Dean, College of Education 
University of the Philippines System 

Teaching Training Institutions 

In order to have greater impact in the to;u[.;iiij icki the Department of Ed- 
ucation and Culture— the Ministry of Ld ;t! . i the l^'hilippines — has been 
working closely with teacher-training in- ; in implementing in-service 
prGj;rams. For instance the University oj the > i > ! pmcs College of Education 
has formal agreements with the Department whereby the latter sends yearly to 
the College a specified number of selected teachers and administrators to up- 
date them in such content areas as reading, language, health education, special 
education and educational administration,- These teachers and/or administra- 
tors are under contract to return to their respective positions and to int.oduce 
in their schools what they have learned in the in-service programs. 

In addition to degree programs, short-terrn courses or special programs are 
from time to time requested by the Department of Education and Culture, The 
College prepares the program according to the needs of practicing teachers to 
be trained. These programs are given to them on released time either during 
the regular semester or during summer sessions. They are non-degree pro- 
grams and may or may not have graduate credits. 

Summer Institutes 

Since many of our teachers are busy with a full teaching load during the aca- 
demic year and cannot take time out for advance studies, summer courses are 
made available to them in teacher-training institutions. These institutes reach 
both beginning teachers and those long in the job. The Department of Educa- 
tion and Culture has a permanent Teachers Camp for this purpose in our sum- 
mer capit^^l in Baguio which is open every summer for this activity and during 
the year tor workshops, seminars and conferences. The different teacher edu- 
cation divisions of the three bureaus of the Department of Education afid Cul- 
ture organize their own in-service teacher education programs not only during 
sumrier but also during the year. Faculty members from teacher-training col- 
leges are invited as resource persons to these activities wherever their expertise 
is needed. Both state and private teacher-training colleges likewise offer gradu- 
ate education courses during the summer terms, 
Lhe-In-Seminars 

Quite recently, week-long seminars began outside the city to ensure regular 
attendance and full use of the time of participants. The sessions are intended 
not only to update the teachers in their profession but also to plan for echo-se- 
minars when they return to their posts. Usually, the participants are key people 
who are in a position to disseminate knowledge learned in these seminars to 
their respective constituencies. 
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Regional Science Training Centers 

In the are^ of science and mathematics, the Science Education Center of the 
University of the Philippines Sy:,lem has taken a leadership rolv in the in-serv- 
ice teacher education program. In 1967, the Center made a survey to determine 
which teacher-training institutions in the count.y. whether public or private, 
could best serve as regional science training centers by vir^ie of their geograph^ 
ical location; that is, accessibility for icacher traini.ig; the size of the school as 
reflected by its enrollment; and the attitudes of the administrators, their will- 
ingness to participate as a regional training center. Nine .>chools situated in dif- 
ferent regions of the country were chosen. These schools were then invited to 
send one teacher for each of seven subject areas in science and mathematics. 
Ihe teachers selected for this in-service program are sent to the U.P, College 
of Education on a staggered basis, usually for two subject areas at a time and 
for at least three semesters and one summer— long enough to complete a 
masters degree. Participants are ^iven scholarships joint! ' by UNICEF and 
NSDB. Upon graduation, they are expected to train classroom teachers in their 
regions during summer terms for which the teachers obtain graduate credits. 
At present, there are 27 schools participating in this program, nine of which 
are the regional science training centers already mentioned. 

h-o grams through Professional Associations 

There are several associations for teachers in the country. Each of them ini- 
tiates m-service teacher education activitie.s to upgrade its members. For this 
purpose, school buildings are utilized as sites for conferences, seminar-work- 
shops and the like. 

l^ogrammes Abroad 

The Regional Centre for Science and Mathematics in Penang, Malaysia, 
(RECSAM) the Regional English Language Centre in Singapore (RELC),'and 
Innovations in Educational Technology in Singapore (INNOTECH) are 
among \he Asian centers that have invited paiticipation by Filipino teachers 
and administrators in their training programs. The first center is for new ap- 
proaches in science and mathematics, the .second for language teaching and the 
third for innovations in educational technology. Some Filipinps are able to 
enjoy fellowships to these centers. 

I acuity development programs involving training in universities abroad for 
specific degree programs are likewise available for those who succeed in the 
competitive screening procedures. Some of these grants are the ^"ulbright 
East West Center and the Colombo Plan. Priority in^seleciion is given to study 
plans related to the country^ developmental goals. 

Trends 

In-service programs for teachers are becoming more pragmatic and indige- 
nous. They are geared towards developmental goals of the country. For great- 
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er integration^ ethno-linguislic studies are encouraged. Workshops recently 
conducted have focused on educational innovations like individualized in- 
struction» programmed learning and new approaches in various subject areas 
including social studies^ science^ and mathemaiic. 

Areas of concern related to education are reflected in the choice of topics for 
regional conferences such as population education^ non-formal education^ de- 
velopment education* special education* environmental studies* educational 
planning and the like. 
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Education Departnwnt 

GoverniriL fU In-Service Agencies 

Governmental in-service education seeks to promote the Education Depart- 
ment's current educational philosphy and techniques. This is facilitated by an 
in-service education branch, staffed by a superintendent of in-service educa- 
tion and a number of departmental officers. In the Perth metropolitan area, 
most courses are conducted at the In-service Centre. In the country areas, a 
suitable regional centre is selected and teachers journey in from the surround- 
ing districts. During 1973, 2,447 primary and 2,231 secondary teachers par- 
ticipated in in-service courses: this represents approximately 58 percent of the 
full-time teachers employed in August, 1973. In addition the Further Educa- 
tion Centre's courses for teachers to improve their academic qualifications are 
frequently allied to in-service practices in that the course content is strongly 
oriented to educational situations. The Technical Educational Division pro- 
vides in-service opportunities for its teachers. 

Other Agencies 

Tertiary institutions also offer a variety of in-service activities. The Pre- 
School Education Board conducts continuous courses for its members, and 
provides assistance at the pre-school level if requested by the teachers. The ex- 
tent of in-service education by the five colleges of advanced education — for- 
merly teachers* colleges— depends on the college principal and staff. Having 
just attained their autonomy from the State Education Department, the col- 
leges indicate Jthat they expect to play an Increasing part in teacher in-service 
programmes. The University of Western Australia— through its extension 
service — offers selected courses throughout the year. Some of these courses are 
oriented towards practising teachers. The Western Australian Institute of 
Technology has not yet develooed an in-service programme (but many teachers 
are enrolled in part-time academic courses). It is currently preparing courses 
for pre-service training, and will undoubtedly become involved in other phases 
of in-service training at a later date. 

Professional In-Service Associations 

The number of professional associations is indicative of the diverse but spe- 
cific interests of groups involved in education. Many groups actively promote 
specific subject-oriented activities, calling together teachers for meetings, dis- 
cussions and workshops. Other groups may be primarily concerned with a par- 
ticular group of studen ts or teachers; while others draw members from certain 
promotional or hierarchical positions within the Education Department. 
Whatever their basic drive, these groups frequently initiate activities that bene- 
fit practising teachers. 
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Local Groups 

III addition to those organisations already mentioned^ parent groups^ conv 
mercially sponsored groups^ sporting associations and other community 
groups engage teachers in activities that keep ihem up-to-date. 
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Section Six: 

Current Trends in Teacher Education 



Current trends in teacher education are discussed in six geographical re- 
gions. Tewari's paper deals with India, Dunkley's with Australia, Mbiti's with 
Kenya, Leskiew's with Canada, Cyphert's with the U,S, and Surakhmad's 
with Southeast Asia. Next, three papers deal with teacher education in world- 
wide perspective, Ebert's, Wong's and Richardson's. These are followed by 
Reyes' paper on higher education in the Americas, Pajuelo's on cultural 
pluralism in Peru and Corrigan's paper on a new concept of the teaching pro- 
fession, Fafunwa's paper on university teaching completes the section. 

Emerging Trends in Teacher Education: India 



D. D. Tewari 

President, Indian Association of Teacrier Educators 

In order to understand the emerging trends in education, it is necessa.'y that 
I start with the major aspects and issues that confront us at the moment be- 
cause it is in relation to these national focuses that the trends in education will 
be better understood. 

Socio-Economic Influences 
L Population 

India is a country having a population of 547 million. By the end of the pres- 
ent century, the population in India is estimated to be more than 1 ,100 million. 

Although the economic situation has improved during the year 1975-76, the 
war against poverty is still on because there is a big gap between the rich and 
the poor. 

The position of literacy in the country is very depressing. According to the 
census of 1971, about 70 percent of the population is illiterate. 

By 1980, at the primary stage (6-11), one-fifth of the girls will still be out of 
school. Almost half the age group between 11-14 will be receiving no education 
and three-fourths of the age group 14-17 will be out of school. 

With this background, it is easy to take up the emerging trends and issues in 
education. To the question what is the top-most problem facing the country, 
the answer is: population explosion. You will find posters of family planning 
and health on buses, on houses and streets and in every village and every nook 
and corner. The battle of population control is being fought with full strength, 
and it is really a question of survival for us. 

2. Costs 

The second trend is related to the economi^ pfioducaiion. Costs are rising 
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and it is becoming difficult for governments to cope with thcin. More than 
S0% of educational expenditures goes to .salaries. There is a growing concern 
to devise ways and means to reduce educational expenditure— expansion pro- 
grams have been slowed down, and various mass media and open systems are 
being developed to provide educational facilities at considerably low cost. Ef- 
forts to reduce wastage and stagnation are being intensified and non-formal 
patterns of education are being tried and worked out for tho.se who leave or re- 
main out of school for one reason or the other. Even the duration and content 
of courses are being shortened and condensed. The barriers of formal educa- 
tion are being broken up. Age restiictions on receiving educational facilities 
are being removed and a teacher may be expected not only to face a difficult 
child but a difficult adult. The concept of lifelong education is; catching up and 
the rules of success and failure of the ^examination and procedures of evalua- 
tion are being modified. 

There is a tendency all over the wo,»-ld to bring education under central or 
federal control. This is a trend partly due to financial reasons and partly due to 
political necessities. With the rising costs of education and the local resources 
dwindling, it has been difficult for local units or states to bear the burden of 
educational responsibility. The local re.so.irccs are getting depleted and the 
central governments are in a better position to discharge this responsibility. It 
is in this context that in India education, which ll8s been a state subject so far, 
is going to be a central as well as a state .^ubjeci, 

J, Lciucationai Technology 

The third trend is the technological. Technology is having its impact in (ndia 
as it is having in other developing countries as well. In education, radio has 
been used as a medium for some time, India has entered the TV stage and an 
experiment known as SITE {Satellite Instiuction Technology Experiment) has 
been launched. About 2400 villages are being served and it is proposed to fur- 
ther expand the progr.A»r., Talk about Programmed Instruction and Teaching 
Machines has been heard but ii has not found its way to popular support. 
Some language la '-oratories ar? used but they are more ornamental. Some data 
processing devi .es \\) use and, as they become popular, they are likely to 
find a place in the curriculum in due course. Some tape-records and films are 
also in use but the common teacher and his cla.ssroom pos.sess generally a 
blackborad, chalk-sticks, wall maps and charts (though not very common) and 
textbooks. Education in India is labor-intensive. For the next twenty-five 
years, I do not think there is going t*' be any basic change in this structure. 
Capital-intensive education is costly, though those running the business do not 
say so. They proclaim it to be much cheaper. Even if it is cheaper, the question 
is whether it is education or something else. Technology as aid to the teacher is 
welcome but the country must be in a position to bear the additional co.sts. 
Technology as an external element in the teaching process: replacing the teach- 
er in some way, is dangerous. We are at the cross-roads and let us wait and see 
wh'*ch way we go or are compelled to go for those running the technological 
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business can make anything go with their money-bags. Even research findir-.gs 
can be pressed into service to justify their claims, 

4, Vocational Education 

Fourth^ the trend that education should be related to employment and pro- 
duction has become very prominent. This is» however^ a controversial issue 
and there are people who do not wish education to be responsible for or rela-^rd 
to employment. 

In India» it was Mahatma Gandhi who emphasized that education as given 
by the British was irrelevant to the needs of the country and he tnougiu that 
education should be given through the medium of productive activity. He also 
held that in the process of education^ teachers and students must earn while 
they learn. He envisioned a decentralized society^ self-reliant and self-support- 
ing. He knew that jobs were few in the country and a large number of men and 
women would have to remain jobless. His productive education aimed at gen- 
erating self-employment. Even today» thou.sands are working on the spinning 
v/heel and handicrafts and earn their living. It is today obvious that even the 
most prosperous countries cannot provide jobs to all young men and women in 
its working force. The society^ therefore^ has to look at the educational pro- 
cess in these terms; whether it is the developing world or the developed one» the 
problem has a univer'^al character, 

i. Higher Education 

The field of higher education is beset with many problems. The traditional 
concept of higher education has not changed much in India, The prestige at- 
tached to what we call academic courses in the university is still very high. The 
universities and institutions of higher learning have not made themselves rele- 
vant to the economic needs of the country. In India» it is the university alone 
which can award a degree. This is a situation completely different from the 
U,S.A. and other developed countries where a college can award a degree and 
there can be courses in the universities, India can take advantage of the experi- 
ence of countries which have upgraded the status of vocational courses by 
adopting various devices. 

Economically speaki-ig» higher education in India only extends the period of 
study and postpones the beginning of unemployment. It does not solve it» 
rather it generates acute unemployment. 

The educated unemployed in India (matriculation and above) number about 
4.3 million. Investment in education thus becomes unproductive. The burden 
on the public exchequer becomes almost unbearable. The rate of economic 
growth offers some solution but we all know that it is not a complete solution, 
because even countries with a very high rate of economic growth are faced with 
acute unemployment problems for various reasons. Soph'sticated technology 
is one, and emergence of self-reliant nations in the developing world another, 

6, Language Diversity 

All Indian languages and dialects have two things in common. They have a 
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common cultural base, the themes of literary works in the north are the same 
as in the south and all of these have strong roots in Sanskrit. Even the scrim of 
a majority of these languages is Sanskrit. Therefore, the problem of multi- 
lingualism in India is pot as acute as it is often depicted by foreieners. 

Generally speaking, a student has to study his mother tongue"or the regional 
language to which he belongs. He has also to study the national official lan- 
guage Hind! and then he has to .study English m--. because it is compulsory but 
because it is an interi.otio.;ai language and serves as a window on the world. At 
the primary stage, normally tne mother longiic is studied and at the secon- 
dary stage (lower or higher) the second and tr.e third languages are introduced. 
Teacher Education 

During the tide of expansion, teacher prepa. aiion has received a low priori- 
ty. Gunnar Myrdal in his book The Chal/enyc nf World Poveriv views the 
training programs for teachers in the develop: ,g countries with suspicion as 
they produce only half-trained or ill-trained teachers: " 

The olassific ition of teachers as 'trained' moreover, has to be viewed 
with the greate.st suspicion. Most of them, particularly in the poorer 
countries, are not well trained in any sense of the word. ' 
Further, the quality of teacher education or teacher preparation depends on 
high quality research in education which is conspicuously wanting. A lot of 
emphasis has been laid on in-service education of teachers for science. But it is 
a lop-sided approach and obviously there can be no good teaching of science 
unless there is equally good teaching in other subjects. School, like education 
IS an integral whole and to think that one part can be innovated while the other 
part IS out-dated, is an erroneous presumption. Moreover, programs of in-ser- 
vice education lack the support of sound pedagogy and are more content-ori- 
ented. 

Teacher education programs are not only uncoordinated but unrelated to 
real school situations. There is a demand in the U.S.A. that control of teacher 
education should go to the school system. The teachei s and their organizations 
in India are also beginning to feel this way. It is high time that teacher educat- 
ors realized their responsibilities before it is too late. 

One of the functions of education is to bring about change but unfortunate- 
ly society moves at a quicker pace and education lags behind. The fate of 
teacher education is still worse. It works and feeds itself on out-of-date the- 
ories and practices or often adopts foreign practices which are completely ir- 
relevant to the needs of the community. 

Teacher education has yet to enter the main .stream of life and face the i.s- 
sues. The nation has taken a big leap in the 20-point program of our great 
leader. Programs for productive labor, natic^al'and social service and provid- 
ing greater facilities to students have been launched in a big way. The chal- 
lenges are before us and I hope those concerned with education and teacher ed- 
ucation will play their part well. 
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Current Trends Affecting the Education of the Teaching 
Profession: An Australian View 



M. E. DUNKl.tY 

MacQuarie University, Sidney, Australia 

In Australia, teacher education programs are offered by universities and col- 
leges of advanced education. Traditionally, secondary teachers followed four- 
year programs within universities while courses for pre-school and primary 
teachers were of three years' duration and were located in colle3e3 of advanced 
education. During the past few years these distinctions have begun to blur. 
Until recently most colleges of advanced education were single-purpose insti- 
tutions involved in teacher preparation but many have become multipurpose 
colleges in the past five years. 

Interaction between elements of the social system produce changes which 
in many cases affect the nature of teacher education programs. Changes have 
probably been greatest in the school sector particularly since the establisliment 
of the Schools Commission. Further, in considering change, it is necessary to 
develop the capacity of the teaching profession, not just to react after the fact, 
but to foresee the direction of change. It thus becomes possible for teacher 
education to help prospective teachers, and teachers to become creative partic- 
ipants in the change process, as a purpose of teaching is not to conserve but to 
promote change. This trend is not strongly evident in our present thinking 
about the nature and purposes of teacher education programs. 

Educational Trends 

It is possible to discern some broad general trends which will affect teacher 
education* paaicularly tiie components of professional knowledge and school 
experience and to a lesser extent the components of liberal studies and special- 
ized knowledge of the subjects to be taught. These are: 

• consequences of the economic recession following a period of continuous 
inflation and the instability of the world monetary situation, 

• changes in patterns of school enrollments and teacher requirements, 

• reforms of educational systems, 
' greater access to education, and 

• provision of a wider range of education. 

Criticisms of Teacher Education 

How can teachers be educated to be successful in meeting these challenges? 
From these trends with their competing priorities, the place of and the role of 
school experience is receiving most attention as a means of providing better 
teachers. Criticism of the traditional patterns of teacher education has been a 
feature of the educational scene for many years. The major criticisms might be 
summarized as: 
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• the inappropriatentss of criteria used for adtnission to teacher education 
programs, 

• a lack of coordination and cooperation between teacher education pro 
grams and schools resulting irt the lack of effectively developed nAv^'on- 
ships, 

• a lack of credibility of lecturers in the eyes of students. 

• a lack of relevance particularly in the separation between the theory sec- 
tions of courses and practice in schools on the ineffective use of school ex- 
perience time, and 

• the credibility gap between teacher educators, school principals and 
teachers by tailing to provide student teachers with a complete picture of 
school lite and an adequate understanding of many aspects of a teacher's 
job. particularly the changing and complex i^ature of the teacher's role. 

i\ew Trends 

Teacher educators will take a major step forward in seeking true protession- 
al status when they overcome these criticisms. A significant part of this process 
lies in (he provision of effective school experience. 

'n attempting this, it is necessary to remember that the practical experience 
cnmprt.uit of a teacher education program cannot be developed in isolation 
from u:e other components of the program, particularlv when a deliberate at- 
tempt has been made to integrate theory and practice. Any attempt to isolate- 
and specify the desirable content and the nature of the school experience --om- 
ponents brings the realization that there is a dearth of data and consequently 
a wide divergence of views. The practical experience component can take a 
variety of forms and it is unlikely that it will ever be possible to specifyttie 
duration and nature of each form of experience or judge its acceptability or 
otherwise, except in relation to the overall objectives of the total program ' 

The elements of the practical experience component require systematic plan- 
ning, careful supervision and positive feedback to the student. It is necessary 
also to provide each student with sufficient time in schools to enable the stu- 
deiit to experience a wide range of teaching duties and lo develop a teaching 
style. '= 

Experience other than that in school situations is also important in the prep- 
aration of teachers as teacher education must prepare teachers to assume re- 
sponsibility for integrating knowledge-that acquired outside the school as 
well as that which was formally taught-and so provide for the integration of 
the individual into the community. 

Elements of the practical experience component are; 

• "Block" leaching practice is a term in common use in colleges of ad 
vanced education. It involves substantial participation in teaching. 

• "Concurrent" teaching practice provides an opportunity for school at- 
tachment, e.g., on day release in wliich the student assumes responsibility 
for regular teaching tasks. 

• Internship provides for an extended period of placement in the school 
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with complete responsibility for the teaching of pupils hut with a lighter 
work load than that for . fuliy qualified j^acber. The internship requires al- 
so continuing regular contLJt and liaison with the training institution for the 
satisfactory completion of final a:iainments for a teaching qualification, 

• Skills cicqtiishion may be achieved by experiences which are programmed 
specifically to modify and improve teaching behaviors, 

• Field experiences are scheduled activities involving students in contact 
with children, teachers, and other adults in a variety of instructional tasks. 
Irrespective of what changes are made in response to present or future 

trends, there is liuie chance of a program giving satisfaction to those involved 
unless there is a clear understanding of its objectives, an appreciation of how it 
sets out to meet tbese objectives and some adequate assessment as to the ex- 
tent to which such objectives are being achieved. As an extension of this it is 
suggested that often there is a gap in effective communication between the in- 
stitution, the students, the teacher > .1 J the community which results in the 
purposes of the course as planned b, he institution being at variance with ex- 
pectations. 

Further, the involvement in properly organized school experience by teacher 
educators is a continuous learning experience for them, as it keeps them in 
touch with the evolving school and changing community aspirations. Finally, 
it should convince them that the future of teacher education depends on the 
success of their efforts in this domain and to realize that to isolate the schools 
from teacher education is a recipe for certain failure. 
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Current Trends in the Education of the Teaching 
Profession in Kenya 

David Mbiti 

Head of Teacher Education, Ministry of Education, Kenva 
Introduction 

As one of the developing countries in Africa, Kenya will be celebrating her 
13th Year of Independence ".i the end of this year. 

During the first decade of Independence, the major problem with .vhich 
the country has had to cope has been mainly the one of tremendous expansion 
ot education at every level. Primary education, for example, has increased 
tro .inder one million pupils in 196.^ to J A million in 1975'. Secondary edu- 
cation has increased its enrollment from 3.020 pupils in 1963 to 200 000 pupils 
in 1975. University enrollment at *he University of Nairobi has increased from 
480 students in 1963 to 5,347. At present 80% of our school age children can 
receive seven years of primary education while 23% of them can receive 
secondary education. 

Such rapid expansion of quantitative educational opportunities has posed 
qualitative problems as well as economic ones. 

Besides the rapid expansion of educational opportunities. Kenya has also 
achieved other noble goals in education during the first decade of her indepen- 
dence; some of these goals are: 

1 . removal of racial segregation from the entire school sy.stem 

2. creation of national unity 

3. localization of syllabi at all levels of education 

4. introduction of a supervisory service for elementary education 

5. establishment of teacher education program at the university les d 

6. production of educational materials locally 

7. establishment of a special education unit in the Ministry of Education 

To achieve these and many other objectives, the country has had to sacri- 
fice a large chunk of her limited financial resources to education In "fact 
Kenya ,s one of the few countries in the xvorld which is spending as much a.s 
34% of Its total annual national budget on education as a single ite-n We are 
domg this because we believe that education, though not a cure for everv so- 
cio-economic problem, is one of the necessary gateways to modernization 
and better human welfare. 

Quantitative Trends 

The achievements I have cited here above have not come to fruition without 
some underlying innovative programs, be they national, regional, continen- 
tal or international. It is also true to say that our educational achievements 
have been followed by some real setbacks which have been viewed both as 
inevitable and as good lessons for future planning and decision making. But 
since setbacks are mere negative consequences rather than attributes of inno- 
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vations» I will only make reference to them by implication as I discuss those 
innovations which have led to our achievements. 

When we look at primary education for instance, it can be stated that the 
abolition of school fees by the Kenya government for the first four grades of 
the primary level in 1974 did accentuate a major problem of inadequately 
trained teachers to meet the rapid expansion of enrollments. At that time, it 
rjcame glaringly clear that the existing primary education training capacity 
was inadequate to meet the professionally trained teacher requirements for an 
expanding primary education sector. Hence, in the absence of a crash program 
to train more teachers, the cotmtry was forced to employ a large number of. 
unqualified teachers. On the other hand, were programs devised to produce 
one qualified teacher for every forty primary school pupils, the total primary 
school teachers' salary bill would have been beyond the country*s economic 
ability to pay. 

This wa.s and has been a real dilemma for which realistic decisions, though 
not conclusively made yet, must be made about the future of primary educa- 
tion and about the payment of primary school teachers. As I speak to you here 
now, it may interest you to know that 39^/o of our primary school teachers are 
untrained and that, even with this high percentage of untrained teachers whose 
salaries are quite low in comparison with those of the trained teachers, 67% of 
the total education budget goes to pay salaries of primary school teachers. In 
an attempt to solve the one problem of the supply of trained teachers for our 
primary schools, two approaches have been taken: 

1. The Expansion of Facilities in (he Primary Teachers Colleges for Pre-serv- 
ice Courses 

The expansion of the pre-service teacher education program began in 1969 
by consolidating 24 small primary teacher training colleges with a total student 
enrollment of 2,000 students into 17 larger institutions with a total enrollment 
of 8.500 at present and with a target of 15,000 student enrollment in the next 
four years time. Ai present our annual output of trained primary school 
teachers is 4,200. 

2. Mounting of an In-service Course for the Unqualified School Teachers 
This is a supplementary program to the pre-service program. The in-service 

course was started as a crash program and therefore as a stop-gap measure 
against the hipji percentage of untrained teachers in the classroom since the 
pre-service program could not cope with the growing demand. The program 
was srarted with technical aid from the Canadian government in 1968. its main 
aim was to give training opportunities to those individuals who had been 
teaching as unqualified teachers for at least five years and therefore to reduce 
thei! numbers significantly. The quality of the in-service program so far has 
not been on an equal footing with that of tlie pre-service program but plans are 
underway to improve it if it continues. The course structure has three major 
coinponents: 
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• the rcsideniial component which is covered in teachers colleges during 
school vacation 

• the radio and correspondence component which is covered in the field 
throughout the school academic year on the basis of individual assignments 
and radio broadcasts 

• the practical teaching component which is guided by school supervisors 

. The residential component covers 36 weeks spread over four academic 
years. When students of this course graduate, they receive the same teaching 
certiticates as their counterparts in the pre-service course who undergo a two-- 
year intensive course of studies, 

Even with these two programs of primary teacher education, Kenya is $iil! 
taced with a critical shortage of trained teachers for her 3.1 million children in 
primary schools. The major problem is really not one of lack of ways and' 
means of training enough teachers; rather, it is an economic problem. We 
simply cannot afford to pay a total force of 100% trained teachers at the mo- 
ment. 

QuaHtiuive Trends 

While tackling the quantitative aspects of education of the leaching profes- 
sion and while trends are being mapped out to provide solutions, there are 
some remarkable qualitative trends which have been established to improve 
not only the standards of the existing system but also to cater to any relevant 
changes m the future. Some of the trends are enumerated here below: 
1 . Staff Developnwni in Primary Teachers Cnlk'ncs 

In accordance wiih the government's current development plan (1974-78). 
machinery has been set in motion towards the Mnprovemem of primary educa- 
tion by raising the quality of ihe professional a,)d administrative staff of teach- 
ers colleges. This objective has been guaranteed i,y the following measures: 

a) T/ie m'uiion of a special salary structure far teacher educators 

This has been with a view to attracting and maintaining the best of our 
teachers in teacher education. The salary structure for teacher trainers is now 
much belter than the salary structure in the Civil Service and in secondary edu- 
cation. This decision has already been implemented and the results are paying 
dividends. 

b) The formal training of teacher educators 

With the realization that primary teacher education is an area which de- 
mands specialization we have established programs which are tailored to the 
needs of primary teacher training. One of these programs is conducted by ihc 
Umversiiy of Nairobi where experienced graduate teacher.s who have been 
carefully screened as potential material for training as teacher educators, un- 
dergo a two years M.Ed, program in primary education. The first lot of 25 
educators has just graduated. 

The second program in this order is connected wiih a bilateral agreement be- 
tween Kenya and Britain whereby we send some of our teacher educators to 
Britain for specialized courses in the teaching of English, mathematics s -"nee 
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or education on a five-year exchange b^s\s with British tutors. It is my hope 
that the department of primary education will be started within the faculty of 
education at Kenyatta University College in the near future. Also, as a member 
state for the Science Education Program for Africa, we are scndi some of 
our science teacher educators to the L'niversltv of Sierra Leone for graduate 
studies in primary science methods. 

All these innovations have already created a r^ -1 revolution in teacher edu- 
cation. In this respect, teacher education in Kenya has already established its 
own distinctive characteristics and the future looks brigut, 

2, Staff Development in Secondary f eacher Education 

As far as the teaching of science, mathematics, English and technical sub- 
jects at the secondary level are concerned, Kenya has been relying rather heavi- 
ly on non-citizen teachers, most of whom are from Britain, At the beginning of 
1975, however, steps were taken to ensure that this great shortage of local 
teachers was alleviated. The government has offered increased opportunities 
for both non-graduate and graduate students to train as secondary teachers in 
the areas which aie badly affected. Such increased opportunities have been of- 
fered without a significant increase in facilities or costs at the University of 
Nairobi, Kenyatta University College, and Kenya Science Teachers College, A 
new college, Kenya Technical Teachers College, is under construction and will 
be in operation in two years' time. 

All in all, it is estimated that Kenya will have enough local secondary school 
teachers by 1982, 

3, Special Education Program 

Already two of our primary teachers colleges have established departments 
for training teachers for special education. Plans arc underway to centralize 
special education at one teachers college and a scheme for traininjL' specialists 
abroad luis been instituted. 

Suitable schools have been established for severely handicapped children. 
Two have been established i.iitially with the cooperation and assistance of vol- 
untary agencies. Our major problem in this area is shortage of funds; other- 
wise, the is a concerted effort to meet ;Iic needs of handicapped children of 
various descriptions, 

C urriculum Trends 

In the area of curriculum, it is pleasing to note that quite a few siiinificani 
projects, both within the local framework as well as within the rcgioiial IVame- 
work, have been undertaken. 
I . Local Curriculum Projects 

Under the Kenya Institute of Education, whose major responsibility is cur- 
riculum development and educational research, four major programs are 
worth mentioning, 

a) Preschool education project 

This project was started in 1971 under the sponsorship of the Bernard Van 
Leer Foundation of The Hague, Netherlands, The objectives of ihe project 
were identified as follows: 
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i) to devise a teacher training program for upgrading and preparing 
teachers for early childhood education in Kenya 

ii) to develop experimentally a nursery school curriculum for use in nurs- 
ery schools in Kenya 

iii) to identify and train supervisors for nursery schools in the country 
To achieve these objectives^ this project developed two major components: 

one of staff training and the other of curriculum development. The project be- 
gan its pilot training program in the city of Nairobi in September^ 1972 with 
trainees sponsored by the Nairobi City Council, The project has been so suc- 
cessful that it is now ready to embark on teacher training programs in the rural 
areas of Kenya, 

b) Education mass media center 

The International Bank for Reconstruction and Development has already 
gi anted a loan to the Kenya government for this project. The government en- 
visages a vital role for mass media in promoting the quality of education for its 
peoples. The project will concentrate on the production of programs, prepara- 
tion of audio-visual and video materials as well as repair and storage of such 
programs and teaching materials. 

As soon as Lbe center is in full operation, it will be po.ssible for teachers to 
receive materials in program packages for their use in the classroom. Teachers 
will also be encouraged to be fully involved in the preparation of programs and 
materials by the Kenya Institute of Education, It is hoped that this project, 
once in full swing, will bring an end to rote-learning and drill-teaching which 
are very common in our classrooms today. 

The educational mass media package will cover TV programs, films and 
loops, wall charts, film strips and slides. Top priority for these programs will 
be given to primary schools and Harambee secondary schools where the need 
is greatest. At present, however, radio programs beamed to schools at speci- 
fied schedules are very effective, 

c) Learning resource centers 

These are new facilities which are being introduced in all the primary teach- 
ers colleges and coordinated with the Kenya Institute of Education where the 
master Learning Resource Centre will be located. In each case, the complex 
will include a fully equipped library, a teacherVs advisory center, and a mass 
media room. 

The major aim is to make all learning and teaching self-motivating and ac- 
tivity oriented. These facilities and the related equipment should be ready in 
the next two years and should no doubt help to revolutionize teacher educa- 
tion, 

d) Integrated project in applied edwation in upper primary classes 

While the Kenya Institute is busy in the preparation of curriculum material 
for use in pre-vocation courses for primary school pupils, the European Eco- 
nomic Community has provided funds for a pilot project in an integrated rural 
devclopmeni in one of the economically marginal districts of Kenya (Macha- 
kos). 
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While this pilot project will be basically economic development in nature, 
there is a built-in educational package. 

The object of this project will be to carry out an experiment on how pre-vo- 
cation education can be related to economic development. This is the first lime 
this approach has ever been used in Kenya, i.e., relating formal education to 
job opportunities within a society. 

The project is aimed at making it possible for primary school leavers to be 
profitably absorbed in the economy within their local areas. A few schools 
have been identified within the district where the intega^ted rural development 
will take place. 

The project will last for the next four years (1976-1980). If it is successful, 
the approach will be employed in other parts of the country. We will then be 
able to justify that both education development and economic development 
must go hand in hand and that education which is isolated from economic re- 
alities of its society is likely to cause more unemployment problems than it can 
solve. 

2. Rciiional Projects 

Reali/Jng that the modern world is a world of interdependence, Kenya has 
involved herself in two specific curriculum projects on a regioiial basis and tor 
the benefit of her own local educational progress: 

a) A frican social studies proiiram 

This is a non-profit, non-political organization constituted in 1969 by Eng- 
lish speaking African countries with its headquarters in Nairobi. The program 
advocates the integrated approach to the teaching of social studies as a more 
meaningful way of enabling children to explore their immediaie and wider en- 
vironment. Its objectives are as follows: 

i) to promote the development of a new curriculum in social studies rele- 
vant to the African child 

ii) to exchange ideas and information among member states 
ill) to promote research in social studies in an African setting 

iv) to produce resource materials for both teachers and pupils in a given 
geographical or cultural area 

Under this program a lot of relevant materials have been produced from the 
various member states. The program is quite enriching to education in Africa. 
The project has written a lot of teachers guides on materials for the teaching of 
social studies at the primary level. Plans are underway to embark on the sec- 
ondary level of the teaching of social sciences. 

b) Basic education resource project 

This is a newly established curriculum project which serves 18 countries of 
the eastern region of Africa, i.e., Botswana, Burundi, Comoros, Ethiopia, 
Kenya, Lesotho, Madagascar, Malawi, Mozambique, Muritius, Rwanda, 
Uganda and Zambia. The centre for this project, which is funded by 
UNESCO/UNICEF is at Kenyatta University College. This centre was inaugu- 
rated on 22nd June, 1976. The objectives of this project are to collect and pub- 
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lish information on basic education, establish priorities for research and or- 
ganize workshops and conferences. 

The centre has just completed a workshop on **Childhood Education in 
Eastern Africa'' (June22-July 1, 1976) at Kenyatta University College where a 
very encouraging step was taken by the participants in beginning to prepare the 
text of a book especially for student teachers on the subject **Childhood Edu- 
cation in Eastern Africa/' 

The centre staff is at present busy collecting library documents and other re- 
rsource materials related to basic education. 



Educating a Profession: Progress and Hope 
in the Canadian Scene 

Russell Leskiw 

Department of Education, Victoria, B,C, 
Introduction 

Level of government with responsibility for education is but one of a num- 
ber of broad issues which must be understood in examining education in Cana- 
da. 

The system of representative and responsible government at the national lev- 
el is. carried through to the ten provinces of Canada, Each province has its 
elected legislature and cabinet of ministers responsible to the legislature. Each 
province has a Ministry of Education, There are, therefore, really ten educa- 
tional systems in Canada which are fully independent and are relatively unre- 
strained in their development and operation by external (federal) policies. 

All provinces have statutory provisions for automatic membership by teach- 
ers in a professional association. The province of Ontario has five professional 
associations for teachers functioning under the umbrella of the Ontario Teach- 
ers' Federation; the province of Quebec has three associations, and the re- 
maining provinces have one each. All teachers currently teaching in public 
schools are members of one of these sixteen associations across Canada, 

The history of the development and involvement of teachers' associations in 
Canada is a fascinating story told by Paton in a short treatise entitled The Role 
of Teachers" Organizations in Canadian Education, ' Paton cites three major 
reasons why automatic membership was successfully attained— and subse- 
quently niaintained — in Canada, 

a) The statement was made that only through policing professional conduct, 
as do the medical and law professions^ could professional status be main- 
tained. 

b) A code of ethics was required to enforce professional conduct. 

c) The relatively small number of teachers in each province was likely a fac 
tor, in that all teachers were required, if an association were lo become 
powerful enough, to have a central organization. 

The remainder of this paper will be devoted to a discussion of the teaching 
profession and its search for responsible involvement in education decision- 
making on issues pertaining directly to its own welfare, as well as those of 
broader implication such as the appropriate preparation for teaching and the 
setting and environment for teaching in the schools and the conimunily. 

The Professional Teachers' Association: Quest for Responsible Involvement 

While much disparity exists among provinces and occasionai drssulisfaction 
arises within provincial associations, there appears to be little doubt that 
teachers' associations have gainec^ (; . ervvhelming support from their member- 
ships for efforts extended lowai is improvement of salarv related benefits, 
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and services. Because of persistent efforts during the past twenty-five years 
and continuing attention by teachers' associations to these two factors, the ac- 
cusation is often made that these associations are essentially unions, primarily 
motivated by the desire to help and protect their own membership. Admitted- 
ly, continuing attention is given to material gains and, periodically, the main 
thrust of an association must be directed at preserving and extending these ma- 
terial gains. 

The teaching profession in Canada, as in most countries, had a later start 
historically in its struggle for economic parity with other professions. Because 
of the uniqueness of teachers' functions, the large numbers of teachers re- 
quired, and continuing negative perceptions of the importance of teaching as 
a professional specialty, the teachers' associations have had a longer and more 
difficult time in elevating the status of teaching to levels accepted for the estab- 
lished professions. 

Even so, further information to be presented about other functions and con- 
tributions of teachers' associations wi!I refute the allegation about preoccupa- 
tion with material gain. Yet the criticisms do have a positive impact for they 
implore professional associations to maintain a balanced perspective towards 
all the functions. 

The Teaching Profession and its Preparation Arm 

Several trends are discernible as one views the relationships between teach- 
ers' associations and faculties of education: 

1 . The move towards involvement in policy-making decisions concerning the 
preparation of teachers has developed slowly. Only during the iast decade have 
associations assii'i. :1 hi^rr. priority to :he procarenief.i of a stong voice in 
teacher education. While (here is a growing conviction thai :he teaching pro- 
fession must participate more directly in deliberations ccricerning teacher 
preparation, legal provisions lor such paiiicipatiori have been fragmentary 
and minimal. The degree and type of involvement varies from province to 
province. In no province has a teachers' association been given the full respon- 
sibility j'or certification and there appears to be little likelihood that such a 
^niA'c ^^\\\ take place in the near future. As has b.?en pointed out earl\N , teach- 
ers are represented on advisory board: which have the power of recommenda- 
tion to Ministries of Education and to imtversitio. In British Columbia, for 
example, the advisory board (.loint Board of Teacher Education) is composed 
of two members of the Teachers' Feiieration, two from the School Trustees' 
Association, two lay citizens, three deans, and three official of the Ministry of 
Education. 

2. Growing pressure is being exerted on teacher preparation institutions to 
lengUi. r, i . :r':.cticam portion of the professional studies ;omponcnt and to 
reciuce -.he rigid campus orientation of prepruation progmiis. To date, the ad- 
vocates of campus-based, campus-oriciUcJ programs ha^e held the upper 
hand. However, disenchantment has set in from the public sector, from the 
profession, from school systems, and from preparation insi tutions themselves 
and there is now a distinct likelihood that field-onenied id field-based pro- 
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gram sectors will balance the emphasis developed in the campus sectors. 

The move off-campus has major significance for governance of teacher edu- 
cation as a whole, for curriculum decisions, certification policies, funding of 
programs and almost every other decision category. Teachers, individually anH 
collectively, can look forward to extensive involvement in a number of the Vj) 
decision areas mentioned above but the involvement will most likely be shi^rv ! 
with other stakeholder groups such as trustees* associations, departmeni; ^:^ 
education, and universities. 

3. The move towards professional status by teachers' associations has al- 
ready added impetus to efforts extending the length of the total academic/pro- 
fessional program. It is, in addition, making an impact on preparation pro- 
grams by underscoring the importance of planned integration of the compon- 
ents of teacher education programs. Genera! academic studies serve as a back- 
ground for specialized academic studies related to school curricula and both 
general and specialized studies serve as a base for professional studies. 

4. A variety of program specializations has been introduced by teacher edu- 
cation institutions, partly in response to differentiated needs communicated by 
school systems and the profession and partly as a result of the institutions' per- 
ceptuMis of needs in the schools. Many of the program specializations are in- 
troduced at the graduate level; a significant number are introduced during the 
pre-certification phase and continued at the graduate level. 

While needs communicated by the educational community may not be con- 
gruent with needs perceived by the preparation institution, ample evidence 
exists of continued indirect and direct intluence by teachers and their associa- 
tions in effecting changes in preparation programs. Teaching cultural minority 
children; teaching in small, isolated communities; teaching in open area 
schools; teaching with differentiated staffing, etc., are some examples of 
changes made. 

5. There is a gathering of momentum to accept career-long pieparatior lor 
leaching incorporating elements of pre-service, in-service, and continuing edu- 
cation. This is not a new concept to any of you; it is, however, a concept that 
has rarely been implemented in full, in-service and continuing education ef- 
forts arc marred by hit-and-miss, spur-of-the-moment, sporadic, and dangling 
projects now in a fielJ tliat is rapidly becoming politically competitive. 

The Prof ession ami (he Public Schools 

Time will allow reference to only a few major therncs which mark the most 
significant attempts by teachers to influence the function, the operation, and 
the program quality of the public schools, 

1. Assisting the community-at-large in identifying the goals of education 
involves a philosophical debate about the dominant purpose of education, i.e., 
society-centered, student-centered, or for education's sake, and of the role of 
the school in society. 

Most teachers' associations accept society's responsibilii) for identifying the 
broad goals of education while pressing for the educaior's prerogative in dc- 
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fining specific objectives. Yet there are vocal and articulate proponents of the 
view that schools are agencies of reform and so the debate in a community 
arena is not likely to be one-sided. 

2. Stemming from this philosophical discourse is a related theme focusing 
on curriculum and methodologies of instruction. Are the intellectual object- 
ives to receive a re-emphasis in a readier directed classroom situation or is the 
total development of students of many diverse talents and interests and utiliz- 
mg directive and non-directive instructional strategics to continue in emphasis 
as it has during the past decade? 

There have been in these comments many examples of events which arc 
unique to the Canadian provinces; yet there have been common threads inter- 
woven throughout the Canadian network and. in fact, the international one as 
•veil. As one views the activities and the interests of teachers' associations 
across Canada, one can observe a **coming-of-age'' professionally. Yet pro- 
fessional maturity, while ensuring greater participation in all educational de- 
cisions, will lead to conHict and confrontation before the profession and other 
referent groups settle on their spheres of inHuence. 
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The Role of the Teaching Profession in Teacher Education 



Ted Cyphekt 

President American Association of Colleges for Teacher Education 
Dean, College of Education, The Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio 

A common assumption today is the teaching profession should encom- 
pass all those professionally conceniv'd 'vilh education, be they classroom 
teachers, administrators, university professors, state departments of educa- 
tion, accrediting agencies, or other relevant groups. If one accepts the premise 
that the teaching profession should play an active role in the training of teach- 
ers, then all in the profession should have some kind of contribution to the de- 
sign and/or execution of teacher education programs in institutions of higher 
education. 

Fragmented Views of Teacher Education 

However, in the United States, at least", the teaching profession is often 
more narrowly defined, depending upon the constituency concerned and the 
situation at hand. For example, regarding instruction, we often tend to dcnnc 
profession as the classroom teacher. We characterize the service portion of the 
profession as universities and state departments of education, simply because 
most service is given by these groups. When we discuss research, we tend to 
think of research centers and universities as the teaching profession because 
these are the traditional loci of research. 

Thus, research centers are seldom consulted by state departments when cer- 
tification requirements arc changed. In-service programs are increasingly 
being developed and implemented by the schools, often with little collabora- 
tion with universities and research centers. Each time a new issue arises in 
teacher education, the teaching profession is redifined. Those included in the 
category are there for the constituencies which they represent rather than for 
the knowledge which they can bring to the improvement of teacher education. 

In specific situations or with specific issues, segments of the profession most 
affected by the situation, act upon it without regard to whether or not other 
facets of the profession may have contributions to make to the resolution of 
the problem. In effect, we redefine the profession in light of the specific prob- 
lem or issue with which we are dealing at the moment. This means that the rest 
of the profession is uninformed, uninvolved, and underutilized. If the profes- 
sion's boundaries keep shifting and different segments are not working togeth- 
er, how are decisions made on the improvement of teacher education? Obvi- 
ously, they are made in isolation with incomplete knowledge of what the im- 
pact will be on the rest of the profession. 

Power Blocs 

These days, the world of teacher education appears to be something other 
than rational. It is exceedingly difficult to apply objective judgment to the 
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problems of program building in teacher education simply because, at least in 
the United States, we are preoccupied within our profession with problems of 
politics and power rather than with the contributions of knowledge and exp^fr- 
tise. State departments of education are struggling to retain control of ceriifi- 
cation with too little concern for whether or not this improves the preparation 
of teachers. Similarly, higher education continues to cling to its past preroga- 
tives with the vain hope that the good old days will return and their programs 
will again be relevant to the real world of the classroom. 

The public, too, is not immune to this self-interest approach. Each parent 
supports fully what he wants for his child while at the same time believing that 
his neighbor's child is being treated too lavishly. The federal government seeks 
instant results because they are politically expedient, but is unwilling to fund 
the kind of basic research and investigation which is necessary for any lasting 
impact— any building of a viable knowledge base. In short, the focus is on self- 
interested control of certification, political control of /icjreditation, vested-in- 
terest control of teacher evaluation, and self-servinu community involvement 
in policy formation, 

E^alifariamsm Run Wild 

This emphasis on the political and the parochial is coupled with a strong 
trend in the direction of egalitarianism; that is. a condition in which numbers 
rather than knowl. due, and power rather than expertise, are the basis upon 
which decisions are made. 1 recall a recent conversation in one of those ever- 
increasing negotiating sessions, in which the statement was made, **Surely you 
know more about this topic than we do, but there are more of us than there are 
of you, and we shall therefore control the decision, even if we are ignorant"! 
Egalitarian decision-making is a dangerous precedent for our profession to be 
maneuvered into, since there are many other groups interested in educational 
problems; for example, parents and taxpayers, who clearly have less substan- 
tive knowledge than do teachers, but who clearly outnumber us. 

Illustrations of this phenomenon are legion. One interprciarion of the most 
recent federal legislation regarding the education of handicapped youth in the 
U,S,A,. mandates that yearly educational plans be developed jointly by a 
teacher, a parent and a mentally retarded or otherwise handicapped chilcl, if 
any one of these three participants is not satisfied with the plan, he or she has 
the prerogative of appealing to a non-professional adjudicator. This, in my 
opinion, is a bold illustration of the lack of esteem with w hich the expertise of 
today's professional educator is held. It would seem that the concept that 
''knowledge is power" is less true in the knowledge industry than in almost 
any other segment of society. 

The burden of our message is that it is possible and desirable to rationally 
delineate a substantive relationship between the content needs of teacher edu- 
cation programs and the expertise resources of sub-groups v;ithin the educa- 
tion profession. We also contend that it is equally possible to delineate a pro- 
cess relationship between the contributor of the substance and Uie teacher edu- 
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cation programs as a whole which can and should be logically determined by 
the nature of the substance being contributed rather than by more extraneous 
factors such as political considerations. 

Need for Coordinated Action 

It is desirable to delineate relationships which grow out of the substantive 
contributions to the teacher education program in such ways that they are ex- 
aminable and, following consideration, helpful in guiding the actions and 
expectations of participants. 

In examining the method of decision making and ihc impciiis for change in 
present American society, we are likely to conclude that ihL- allocation of, 1) 
legal sanctions and responsibility, and 2) fiscal resourccN .;;o the twin forces 
which both influence an institution either to remain stable and unchanging, or 
to intervene to promote change and responsiveness, in other words, an institu- 
tion's disinclination or inclination to change its teacher education program 
may be reinforced by fiscal decisions made by the resource allocators, and 
these decisions are often made without consulting the teaching profession. 

The money-givers are never going to allocate resources for teacher education 
in a manner consistent with our best judgment unless we, that is the entire 
teaching profession, arc both rational collaborators. Because ihe profession is 
iniernally fragmented, the allocators of resources often feel compelled lo make 
unilateral decisions on the direction of their emphasis because the teaching 
profession cannot advise them from a consistent unified position. At this 
point, it seems to me, we have two choices. We can continue our present prac- 
tice of merely reflecting the policy and process of the moneylenders. This, in 
effect, makes the resource allocators at best accidental catalysts for change. Or 
we can develop a position of unified rational leadership within the profession, 
making us thoughtful, purposeful catalysts for change. We need to speak with 
one voice and from the strength of our substantive knowledge. Until we begin 
to attack the problems that face teacher education on the basis of knowledge 
and collaboration rather than by our present system of self-interested power 
groups struggling in opposing directions, the substantive educational questions 
will remain unanswered, and control of resources will increasingly replace 
knowledge and expertise as ihe shaping force in teacher education. 
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The Changing Role of Teachers in the New Delivery System 



WiNARNO SURAKHMAD 

Regional Center for Educational Innovation and Technology (INNOTECH) 
Southeast Asia 

(The Southeast Asian Ministers of Education Organization fSEAMEOl 
assigned to the Center for Educational Innovation and Technology, has 
the responsibility for carrying out a number of educational experiments 
in mass primary education. Among these is IMPACT conducted in Indo- 
nesia and the Philippines,) 

Project IMPACT 

Project IMPACT is a management system whereby the role of the teacher is 
changed from that of being a classroom instructor to thar of being a manager 
(called an ^^Instructional Supervisor'') of learning experiences which can be 
gained in a variety of ways, i.e., self-instruction by community volunteers, 
tutorials by post-primary graduates, and monitoring by parents. IMPACT eli- 
minates the schoolroom, for the most part, and concentrates activities in a 
Community Learning Center. Learning is self-paced and ungraded and is open 
to people of all ages. Dropouts are encouraged to take up their primary educa- 
tion again through the modular IMPACT system in which most of the learning 
can take place through home self-instruction. Per pupil costs are substantially 
reduced by a significant increase in the number of students whose learning is 
managed by the instructional supervisor. The monies saved can be applied to 
improved quality of instruction and to providing places for a substantial in- 
crease in enrollment. 

Rationale 

The main rationale leading to the design of Project IMPACT includes llie 
following: 

• approximately one-half of children in SEAMEO countries do not .- .^m- 
plete4-5 years of primary education, 

• this condition is most prevalent in rural communities in which some 70% 
of the population lives, 

• educational budgets are already strained, and the direction of 
INNOTECH research should not concern ways to add to costs, 

• traditional means of education (teachers, classrooms, etc.) cannot simply 
be expanded because funds are not available, 

• mass media such as TV is still expensive and therefore rather limited as a 
means for delivery of rural primary edi^cation, especially where time and 
money are major constraints, 

• 80<^7o to 90Vo of educational costs are those associated with teachers, 

• ways must be found to increase (rather than to decrease) the student- 
teacher ratios (perhaps even to as much as 200: 1 ), 
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• with increased student-teacher ratios, classroom teaching is unlikely, and 
the role of the teacher may change to one of managing educational experi- 
ences, 

• inexpensive community resources of all kinds (parent:;, skilled workers, 
older students, materials, buildings, etc.) should be utilized, 

• students/parents may have to be responsible (self-directed) in taking ad- 
vantage of educational opportunities, 

• most learning may have to be self-instaicticnal under the management of 
the teacher, and under the tutoring of parents, community members and 
older children, and 

• a means should be provided for individi il learning rates and exit and re- 
entry into the educational system at any time (as one means to avoid drop- 
outs and leftouts). 

Procedures 

From this thinking the original design of Project IMPACT has been d^'vel- 
oped. The acronym for IMPACT is appropriate: Instructional Manogtmenl 
by Parents, Community and Teachers, IMPACT, though innovative, is 
basically a management system of instructicnal/learning procedures that 
themselves have been tried and proven successful elsewhere, 

1. An instructional supervisor represents the only institutionally trained 
professional educator. The traditional teacher's role is eliminated, and the In- 
structional supervisor acts as a manager of instruction providing the needed 
direction and organization in the use of a variety of learning resources. The 
target is that one instructional supervisor should be able to manage the instruc- 
tion of about 200 primary students, 

2, Community members with particular skills (carpentry, homemaking, 
agriculture, health, religion, ere.) would be enlisted to provide specialized in- 
struction. They probably are unpaid volunteers who have been recruited by the 
instructional supervisor on the basis of a survey of community resources in re- 
lation to educational needs, 

3, Other volunteer community members and older studcntr,, whi- are pri- 
mary ,school graduates, would be drained by the instructioni'.! supervisor lo 
conduct ,speciric .:''"irses, i,e,, beginning reading on a part-time basis. Their 
training would be cry specific to the course they teach, and they probably 
would function as programmed teachers. Some couldassist in the operation of 
the community learning center, including record keeping and evaluating stu- 
dent pro:-,i'ecs, 

4, Older siudents would all be expected to assist younger students through 
tutorials and .emedial instruction. They would be unpaid, 

5, Parents would be trained to monitor the instructional activities of their 
own children and be expected to take responsibility for their children's prog- 
ress. Students and parents jointly would be self-directed in terms of student 
progress, age of beginning formal education and age of completion. 
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6, There probably would be no particular aue limits. Except for learning 
reading skills, students would not be encouraged to begin at an early age. 

7, Education would be modular, each learning module covering the amount 
of instruction ihat would normally toke one to two weeks. Each module would 
be designed for the learning of specific educational objectives and uould con- 
tain both a readiness test and a post-test, 

8, Many modules would be in the form of individualized instructional pack- 
ages. Students typically would .seek tutorial help from assigned older students 
whenever they experience difficulty, 

9 Some learning modules would be in the form of small-group instruction 
undof- the direction of teacher's aides from the community. Others could be 
'i'- ! 'o instructional radio programs, 

iv I'rnucd r.,odular materials would be reusable by other students as soon 
js rh'"\ we completed by those who progress more rapidly, 

1 T :ere would be very few set class periods. Students would be able to 
dr^',) utU and reenter at any time, 

12, Primary education would be ungraded; progress would be indicated by 
learning modules satisfactorily completed rather than by school levels; 
(grades), 

13, All materials and records would be maintained in the community learn- 
ing center. 

Research Desijin 

For our res. Tch activities, we located two **village clusters'' for experi- 
mental purposes in the rural areas of the Philippines and Indonesia, In the 
Philippines, five villages are included near the town of Naga on the I.slanu of 
Cebu, In Indonesia, four villages are included near Solo in Central ,Iava, The 
number of primary-school-age children at each site is about 1200, 

One major activity in the beginning of the project i^" to develop 4th grade in- 
structional modules, trying them out in draft and revising before production. 
(At least one-half year of learning modules must be readied before beginning 
the formal experiment. This is necessary because most of the modules will be 
self-paced, and we anticipate that .some children will accelerate faster th'm 
others,) 

Next in our step is to begin *Mn-schoor' operations at the 4th grade, 

• initially include only two subjects, the national language plus one other, so 
that teachers, children and staff will not be overloaded and will be able to 
help students having early difficulties, 

• initially the teacher will play all roles of instructional supervisor, monitor- 
ing parent and tutor (solely in the classroom), and will be assisted by project 
staff, 

• once procedures in the classroom are working well and all involved are 
comfortable in their roles, modules will be assigned as ^'homework" and 
parents will be instructed in the means to monitor their children's learning 
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: activities (progress charts will be maintained at both the learning center and 
at each home so that parents can follow their children's program), and 

• once the homework Uijsignments are working well, older students will be 
trained to take over the tutorial duties previously done by the teacher. 

At this point, the core IMPACT system will be operable at the 4th grade in 
two subjects, 

• moving! to the next step. Project IMPACT then includes all subjects in 
every school at the 4th grade, 

• identify community volunteers with special skills to assist in specific types 
of instruction, 

• d<*vclop 5th and 6th grade learning modules, introduce them into the sys- 
tem at all schools, and eliminate class schedules for these three grades, 

• then the time comes to begin comparative evaluations with control 
schools, 

• develop learning materials and procedures for the 1st through 3rd grades, 
noting that more verbal and group instruction probably will be needed until 
children can read simple modular material and can be relatively self-directed 
in their learning, 

• initiate tlit IMPACT system in all schools for the complete primary cur- 
riculum, 

• invite persons of all ages to take part in the IMPACT learning process, 

• develop an upgrading course for teachers to become instructional super- 
visors, 

• prepare a planning document for the expansion of the system to other 
sites, and 

• work with school authorities to increase the student/teacher ratio by 
transferring present teachers to other positions, 

implications 

Even if the final system will differ in many ways from that projected in the 
project description, the key element that will be maintained is the changed role 
of the teacher into that of a manager of all learning experience of a large num- 
ber of students. It will be thus that IMPACT is expected to succee^.l in pro- 
viding effective primary education at a substantial reduction in per r^i-pil cost, 
and it will be ilius that resources can be freed to allow a significantly larger 
number of persons (young and old) access to a complete primary education. 
IMPACT can provide the marriage of formal and nonformal education, in- 
volving the whcie community in the endeavor to upgrade educational oppor- 
tunity. 

The impact of Project IMPACT, however, will lie in SEAMEO's ability to 
adapt it to different countries, cultures and demographically different com- 
munities (including urban). 
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The Role of the Teaching Profession in Teacher Education: 
The Perspective of the Organized Profession 



Wll.llAM EBliRT 

President, World Conference of Organizations 
of the Teaching Profession (WCOTP) 

The organized profession is concerned with teacher education in all its as- 
pects, pre-service and in-service, university and college based, general peda- 
gogical and specialist. Whereas the aim of WCOTP is to see teacher education 
for all at a university level we must recognize that in 1976 in very many coun- 
tries the majority of teachers, whatever theii desires may be, do not have the 
opportunity for education at a substantive high':^^ education level. 

Need for Teacher Involvement in Policy Making 

The basic concern of the organized profession is for teacher organization in- 
volvement in the determination of teacher education policy and practice and 
not only individual participation by teachers however competent they may be 
personally. Organizational involvement is essential both to give the benefit of 
collective experience and to make available the vital transmission machinery 
which only the organization can provide. 

Organizational involvement is both professional and political in character. 
The 1975 assembly of delegates of WCOTP defined this political involvement 
as ^^participation in thtr decision making process.'' I speak not of political 
parties, nor do I believe we can ignore political parties. 

ThQ nature of the involvement varies according to whether the national edu- 
cationt(jl system is centralized or organized locally. Structurally it is easier in 
many cases in a centralized system; practically it may be more effective in most 
instancesNyunder local control. In either case the involvement is only truly ef- 
fective if th^e profession is united and not divided into pre-school, primary, sec- 
ondary and teacher education. 

In a study carried out some years ago by UNESCO, in cooperation with in- 
ternational teacher organizations, it was clear that on paper teacher organiza- 
tions are involved in many countries in the formulation of recruitment policy 
and the organization of the training of further education of teachers. An ap- 
pearance is given of participation whereas in practice the involvement often 
amounts to a process of consultation after decisions have already been taken. 
This is not what we seek. 

We seek equal participation for teacher representatives, teacher educators 
and administrators, within the framework of agreed political goals, because, 
as was defined at a recent WCOTP seminar in Luxembourg: 

a) Teachers have a far-ieaching knowledge and experience of the needs of 
the situation and the lite cf educational institutions, 

b) No educational refon • jan be effective without the agreement and col- 
laboration of practising tcxhers, and 
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c) The decisions taken about education affect the conditions of service of 
the teaching profession. 

Balance Between Professional and Political Concerns 

The balance between the professional and political concerns of the or- 
ganized profession can be clearly illustrated by examples in the fields of pre- 
service education, in-service education and educational reform. 

In the field of pre-service education, the organized profession seeks a greater 
recognition of classroom experience as ''expertise'' and use of the teacher or- 
ganizations as a machinery for feedback into academic training programs so as 
to relate as closely as possible theory and practice in the field of teacher edu- 
cation. All too frequently, our members feel, rightly or wrongly, thai teacher 
education is promoted for its own sake without sufficient concern for the cir- 
cumstances under which it is practised. This is particularly true in regard to 
university-based teacher education. 

The political involvement in this area is related toward the balance between 
supply and demand and the optimum use of available personnel and to in- 
fluencing the actions of the authorities to provide the necessary economic sup- 
port for the practice of education in satisfactory conditions. The question of 
class size is a major preoccupation of teacher organizations around the world. 
In this and other vital areas there is no doubt that whatever theories may be 
produced the end product depends on the degree to- which the necessary pri- 
ority is given to the allocation of resources to the school systems. 

In the field of in-.service education teacher organizations in many countries 
are concerned professionally with ihc promotion of programs of their own for 
the professional development of their members. Teacher organizations havo 
been actively associated in the development of teachers* centers and in the in- 
volvement of their members'in programs to aid their colleagues^ especially new 
entrants to the profession. We wish to see such programs developed in close 
cooperation with teacherVducators so that the machinery of the teacher or- 
ganization can be effectively used to confront their members with new devel- 
opments in educational theory and methods. The feedback .vhich can be pro- 
moted through such an exercise will be of immense value to teacher education 
as a whole. It will prevent— or at least minimize— the danger of a type of in- 
breeding. 

In the political field we again see the need for teacher organizations tn press 
for greater provision for in-service education of their members. Such educa- 
tion serves a variety of purposes. Five such objectives were identified by a 
WCOTP seminar on in-service education in Berlin in 1970— upgrading, intro- 
duction of new methods^ improvement in subject matter competence* retrain- 
ing when reform so requires, and reorganization of ihe school system. 

We believe that if teachers are to be up-to-^date In their daily work they must 
be provided with adequate opportunities for development— and even for re- 
thinking of their own practice away from the everpresent pressure of 30» 40» 50 
.. or 60 children awaiting them at 8 or 9 each morning. 
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We hear much these days of the potential benefits of less pre-servicc educa- 
tion and more in-service training after teachers have had a measure of prac- 
tical experience/The organized profession fights against rhese trends not ne- 
cessarily because ihey believe the concept is wrong in theory but because of its 
belief that only on the basis of a sound pre-service education can in-service 
education reach its full potential and because of past experience which indi- 
cates clearly that when economies are necessary it is in-service education which 
-iil be reduced-^and reduced first. It is all too easy to say thai such in-service 
provision is desirable every four years or could be everv five vears or maybe 
every six years or ... If the teacher is doing what appears to be a competent 
job, such delays seem a solution to an economic constraint. 

In the field of educational reform, the organized profession presses for 
teacher involvement in the firm belief that teachers, working collectively, mu^' 
be involved in the evoluiion bf educational changes, if they are to be commit- 
ted to its realization in the classroom. Without such commitment all the ef- 
forts of the authorities {and of teacher educators) will fail to realize their full 
potential—if not fail completely. 

We seek such involvement so that the members of the teachinu profession 
may engage in permanent dialogue with their colleauues in teacher education. 
Such dialogue is essential if we are to reduce resistance to the apnlication in the 
educational process of the very considerable advances in theory and practice 
which have been developed by teacher education in:;iitutions and will be de- 
veloped even more in the future. 

Changing Concepts 

Many educational concepts are changing and rhe fraction of educators 
within the society is evolving. The school is recognized as a.part, albeit an es- 
sentiai part, of a continuum of learning which affects all people al all stages of 
their life. The school has opened its doors to society and this process will con- 
tinue in years ahead. Teachers are being called upon to fulfill the role of 
management within school systems and even in non-school educational pro- 
grams, management can only be effectively carried out by educators and not 
by political appointees. All this means the professional educator will fulfill a 
different function within the society of tomorrow in different ways, in dif?-- 
ent countries than he or she does today. 

Teacher education must therefore evoke to take account of the soc • ob- 
jectives of education in its broader concept and not only those of school o: col- 
lege education in a limited sphere. Academic qualifications will not be Suhl- 
cient to equip the teachers of the future, nor will pedagogical competence be 
enough. The educator needs to have a general competence in social affairs with 
a particular competence in the promotion of the teaching-learning process. 

Is the teacher equipped to play this function on the basis of the teacher edu- 
cation of today, be it in university or in college? We believe not. We believe 
that a fundamental change needs to be made in teacher education. The funda- 
mental problem with which we are faced today is the discrepancy between 
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theory and practice which can be overcome oiJ;* by an active cooperation be- 
tween teacher educators and the organized profession. 
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Change in Teacher Education: Purpose, Process and Priorities 

Ruth Wong 
Institute of Education 
Singapore 

A daptive Change 

Change, in general, conies about in two ways: first, as the inevitable conse- 
quence of a conspiracy of everus, such as those changes which take place with- 
in a subsystem because of changes in the larger system. Such a change does not 
take initiative; it is externally imposed: the system, disturbed by change seeks 
the earliest possible opportunity to regain an equilibrium which rests on the 
closest approximation to ii« original and traditional status. 

There are many examples of this kind of change in teacher education. 

In the aftermaih of rhe last war, when, in the developing countries, the level 
of Individual a.spirat(on rose -vith the promise of equality of educational op- 
portunity, enrollments in schools took a sharp upward turn as a result of un- 
precedented den:and. in their turn, teacher training institutions were forced to 
produce more teachers than their capacity permitted. The methods used to 
^neet the need to change were entirely adaptive, without any application of 
creative insirht as to the purpose and content of training. Thus the more teach- 
ers ihere were who h:;d to be trained, the shorter became the period of train- 
ing. Insofar as conte:-: vas concerned, academic preparation was reduced to a 
minimum rrauiring competence at an academic level of only one school grade 
beyond that of those to be taught. The proportion of time spent on theory in 
relation to pr^xiice was made suitably adjustable according to the dictates of 
the consun!crs of the products— in most cases, llie consumers were the govern- 
ment ministries of education. Theory increased, while practice diminished in 
proportion to distance from the center of training. Thus, distance learning 
through correspoiK^ence courses (as in Indonesia) required no supervised prac- 
tice at all; in Mal/.ysia and Singapore, theory was reduced drastically in order 
to put trainees in the classrooms as early as possible. 

In more recent years, attempts have been made to change the approach to 
the demand for enhanced teacher supply through the use of satellites in train- 
ing (as in India) or the use of multimedia training packages combined with dis- 
tance learning (as in Iran). These changes per se may lead to little perceived 
differences between teachers trained under these methods and those trained 
through crash programs, A cost benefit analysis may even prove thai ua- 
ditional crash programs are cheaper. 

Adaptive change without creative response is inadequate. Yet this continues 
to characterize teacher education. Two more contemporary examples can be 
given. The first is that which is associated with the extended role of the 
teacher, the second with the knowledge explosion. 

Musgrove and Taylor in their book' have given numerous references to evi- 
dence provided by various scholars in England that the role of the teacher to- 
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day is **nccessarily diffuse . . . ihai teachers must pui ihemseives inio their 
work ai a lime when oihcr professional roles are becoming 'affectively neu- 
traP; ihai the demands made upon ihem become more diverse as ihey take 
over more of the duties of parents; and yei, ihe Vequiremenis of ihe job, and 
particularly the criteria of success are often ambiguous, conflicting, lacking in 
definihon in that different people affected by and concerned with the teacher's 
work a;ay make different and conflicting demands upon him , , , that the ex- 
lension of the job to duties other than classroom teaching, to clerical work and 
school meals supervision, constituted a major source of grievance/' 

Though these findings are the results of studies made within a British con- 
text, the representation of the teacher's role as diffuse may well apply to all 
countries. Even in developing ones the teaching ranks generally suffer such 
acute manpower shortage, through the expansion of the educational system 
out of all proportion to resources, that a teacher has sometimes to assume 
such diverse roles as that of community leader, muse and even doctor. The 
only differences between countries may lie in the degree to which the teacher is 
under restraint from the dictates of others. 

Add to these roles the new demands in terms of attitudes to be taught apro- 
pos consumerism, drug use, multiculturaiism, ethical values and yet more be- 
sides. 

But to what extent are these increasing roles and tasks lo be accepted as legi- 
timate? Are there priorities in neeJ and emphasis? Does the capacity exist to 
accept? Are there alternative modes for the fulfillment of society's expecta- 
tions so freely deemed the teacher's responsibility? .Should society and it^s other 
institutions — the religious, the family, etc, — be absolved from all respon- 
sibility? 

These questions imply the need to ask how the pre-service rs of teacher 
education should take note of these demands. Should the limits to the purpose 
of teacher education be defined fo 'eacher training institutions entirely by ex- 
ternal pressures, or should training colleges and depart men is assert a more dy* 
namic role in the assessment and definition of task and purpose, of role and 
function? 

Personally, I do not think that as a group we have sufficiently thought 
through tb' problem. We have tried to respond through the training of spe- 
cialists — counsellors, psychologists, social workers, parents surrogaie, and 
parapersonnel— in addition to the subject specialists already in the field. 
There may be danger in the fact that the more we multiply specialists, the more 
difficult it may become for children to relate to adults in a meaningful way. 
The relationship, whether with the counsellor, the psychologist, the *-xial 
worker or any other specialist, would normally be appointment-based. How- 
ever good may be the rapport that is established, (he warmth of a sustained re- 
lationship similar to that within the normal setting of study, work or play 
would be difficult to maintain. 

At our Institute in Singapore, we prefer to view the problem of change from 
a different perspective. We do not see teachers left as a single force to cope 
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with all the demands relating to the education of children. Society can listen if 
we have a message. Thus the Institute has taken the first steps towards a rela- 
tionship with the community, the home and the world or work. For the com- 
munity, the Institute assists with the training of youth instructors based in 
community centers. These will, in their turn, teach teenagers the healthfulness 
ot play and woo them to wholesome pursuits, \Vc open our doors to industry 
and help to train instructors whose main task will be the education of workers 
in desirable work habits and the upgrading of their knowledge and skills, A 
program to bring m.nhers of pre-school children into an experimental course 
to help them to relate to pre-school teachers and complement their work at 
home, through the proper guidance of their children, is about to begin. 

One more example of adaptive rather than creative change may be seen in 
the approach to career-long teacher education. The knowledge explosion and 
the constantly changing environment have raised the issue of rapid obsoles- 
cence. It is well understood by all that a once-for-all training will no longer 
serve. The logical notion is that the span of a career should be punctuated by 
periods of study— a return to center, as it were, to renew and update know- 
ledge and p. actice. While this need is recognized, there has as yet been no at- 
tempt to dcime whar might constitute a basic, irreducible minimum of a first 
training and \^hat would comprise the units of the sequence. For example, the 
skill of learning to learn must certainly be demonstrated and taught from the 
start; also new knowledge components (both academic and professional) 
would need to be incorporated in successive units. If pre-service training were 
no longer to be regarded as terminal, would the longer pre-service courses be 
necessary? 

In each case of the three examples of adaptive change given above,, the fol- 
lowing elements appear as common: 

a) the change is a mere happening among happenings, 

b) the basic reasons for change have not been analyzed, and 

c) the purpose of change is not well defined. 

Predictably, in the first case, the application of technology to teacher pro- 
duction could lead to more efficient multiplication of the less than efficient 
end-products of a traditional system. In the second, the diffuse roles of teach- 
ers could lead to diffuse perceptions on the part of pupils. In the third case, 
what is likely to result is the continuance of the traditional in-servicc courses 
disguised in new terminology, 

Huberman- has suggested that "the educational system is too often prone to 
change in appearance as a substitute for change in substance,'' 

Creative Change 

So far I have discussed only one type of change. The second is best explained 
by borrowing a statement taken from the report' of a conference for the imple- 
mentation of educational innovations: 

''Innovation is , , , the creali\e selection, organization and utilization of 
human and material resources in new and unique ways which will result 
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in the atiainmcfii of a higher level of achievement for the defined goals 
and objectives/* 

Here, change described as innovation is characterized by aufonotny (able to 
exercise creative selection), purposefulness (able to organize), application (able 
to utilize human and material resources in new and unique ways) and a 
/// easu rable en d~p rodua . 

This kind of change is more desirable than the first in that it is more deliber- 
ate. Goals and objectives are a sine qua non and an aim is set giving direction 
to the activity. To quote Huberman^ again: 

**Innovation as a purposeful process brings us into the realm of social- 
technology, the devising of the most effective combination of means to 
bring about specific ends. This is reflected in the preoccupation of in- 
ternational seminars with the ^management of education' and ^strategies 
of change' on the premise that change in education Van no longer be left 
to casual initiatives by separate groups and persons*." 

With respect to innovative change Huberman does not belabor the point of 
**ne\vness and uniqueness.'' It is seldom that change in education possesses 
this quality. Tenacity of purpose with a holding power in the direction of 
choice until it has been accepted and adopted would be the evidence of success- 
ful change. 

In my own country, a good example of this has been the acceptance of bi- 
lingualism as one of the means to the understanding of niulliculturalism and to 
the realization of the goal of national unity. When first introduced, there were 
the usual **discom forts*' within the system— lack of teachers who were good 
*'models'* of speech; reluctant parents who perceived their children as nothing 
more than guinea-pigs for experimentatiori; resentful attitudes encountered, 
since admission that a second language was necessary, meant that the language 
of one's own choice was inadequate in context. To compound this issue, 
schools had been set up in four languages— Chinese, Tamil, Malay, Eng- 
lish — so that parents could send children for education in the medium of their 
choice. This multiplied the possible number of bilingual combinations. 

Right from the start, however, the objective of this measure was clearly 
stated through political manifestos and through regulatory school directives. It 
had to be translated into action. The teacher-training institution became multi- 
lingual to cater to this need and included bilingual competency as an objec- 
tive for each of the teachers it trained. In the course of fifteen years, rapid in- 
dustrialization and the advent of multinational corporations in a country rich 
only in human resources have helped to persuade parents that bilingualism 
would be necessary if survival were an important consideration — particularly, 
bilingualism in English and the mother tongue. Thus by a fortunate combina- 
tion of events, the number of possible bilingual combinations has been re- 
duced to two, mother-tongue-cum-English-type situations, although English 
has never been insisted uporms-ii-fompulsory language, whether as first or 
second language. 
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The consideration bf definitive direction and purpose leads lo the need to 
examine process which makes innovation **take'\ Here one sees :.iree impon- 
ani eiemenis relating to one another and to the environment. Weakness or fail- 
ure in any of the relationships may bring about failure in achieving the objec- 
tives of change. Broadly speaking, agents at all levels of change should under- 
stand clearly the import and content of the change. Take, for example, ^hc 
statements made of the competency-based accountability movement in ihe 

, . very few of those who espouse it or who are preparing to enter into 
it are well enough aware of its complexity and demands. Like niost edu- 
cational notions this one has not been fully conceptualised and simulated 
. , /\ and at conclusion, **the variety of feelings expressed here are 
indicative of the difficulty of arriving at a consensus. The fa-t that we 
canM agree on direction should make the future of leacher education ^ 
most interesting,*' 

I might add, *Trustrating*\ depending on how importani goals are to the 
agents. The remark.s-quoied above were made in 1973. If in 1976, ihe meaning 
of CBTE has become clearer, the situation would be more hopeful. 

The content of change should be coherent. This includes a specification of 
the desired level of achievement, a clear indication of the likely beneHis of 
change and how these 'benefits would be distributed. 

The more coherent the content, the more satisfied would be the agents and 
the better could become the planning and management tcchniques^o moni- 
tor change. With respect to this, planners and initiators should give due regard 
to types of agents who will serve as implementers— some are imitators, others 
despair from the start, yet others possess creative initiative. In the Singapore 
experience, as I have discussed elsewhere\ the following factors have been 
found essential as part of strategy to ensure that implementation occurs ac~ 
cording to plan: 

a) i2T:aintenance of clear communication lines between innovating agents and 
implementers, 

b) specific steps to ensure that the objectives of change are evident to and 
perceived to be worthwhile by all, 

c) a degree of Hexibiliiy for the more committed implementers, 

d) close attention to the needs and successes of implementers, and 

e) availability of the implementer of feedback on the progress of change. 

Interaction between the three elements, each with each and each with the en- 
vironment produces process. But this is not enough, A worthwhile change also 
has built-in concern for the clients it serves. In the excitement of plaFini^ng for 
change, it is not unusual to find the innovator falling in love with his own de- 
signs and forgetting about his clients. 

While it has been advocated that change should be evaluated again.t its 
Cjoals and objectives, it is not always possible to so evaluate change in all its as- 
pects. Even change which does not take, may produce highly desirable, yet un- 
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anticipated derivatives. Thus monitoring the process of change is importani as 
a device to prevent any part of phase of development to escape unnoticed. 

Needed Changes in Teacher Education 

Finally, let me pass on the change priorities in teacher education, 
I do not think that we are too clear about what should go into a teacher edu- 
cation course. The fact that we do not and cannot speak with one voice about 
selection procedures, about the prerequisites of academic preparation, about 
what might constitute the content of training in the first of a continuing educa- 
tion series, about what is implied in methodologies, about the tasks which 
teachers might be expected reasonably to accept, and so on marks us out as 
those who are not fully professionals. Empha,ses may differ according to vary- 
ing needs, but there must be a distinctive core of content which will establi>h 
the hallmark of our products. Right now, it would seem as though, given a 
long enough period for an untrained teacher to flounder and to find his depth 
in the school situation, he will end up with the necessary skills through self- 
learning, though at the beginning he may seem to be less capable than the 
trained teacher. If a profession were a matter of life and death then teacher 
educators would be ready to examine their practice and if the evidence showed 
that in the long run, what they spent years to teach, could be learnt without 
teaching, they would be ready to phase themselves out of their present concern 
with education. 

Our first priority must therefore be self-evaluation. With this as a baseline 
we would need to be definitive and plan for improvement. Three areas require 
immediate attention: teaching methods, theory of education, and roles — ihe 
teacher*s and those of the teacherVs college. 

What of the roles of the teacher's college or of the education department in 
the university? We may examine whether the training of teachers and the con- 
duct of educational research should be our only role. Where do we stand 
among the forces which control the direction of education? What relationships 
should now be forged with other institutions' What leadctship can wc give in 
non-formal education? These and many other related questions need to he 
answered. 

"Miiserovc. F. and Tavlor. V.H., Saci.'/y and !hn'hi'r\ Ro/c, RiMilledec .uul Kceiin 1*;'. il. I nn 
don. t969.pp. 44, 87. 

•Huberman, A.M.. Under.stand/ni; Chuniie m Itdinanon: an introditttidn, IJNItSCO-IHt: 
Scries in Fxpcrimcnis and Innovaiiotis in No, 4. p. 6. 

'Richland. M.. Travei/inf* Seniinur and Con/crvncc for the hnp/o/ncntation of I 'Mmatianal In 
.lovat/ons, Santo \^onicy. Calif.. .Sy-tems DcvcUjpniL'ni Corp.. 1965. p. 144. 
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The International Future of Teacher Education: 
The New Revolution 



John Rkhardsoni 

Assistant Secretary, Bureau of Educathral and Cultural Affairs, 
U.S. Department of State 

Urui! fairly recently, many American educators saw international affairs as 
sornea;; -.g the Department of State was responsible for, while educational af- 
faii were something they were responsible for, I am sure that aiso until recent- 
ly in the 75 countries currently active in the private, professional, cooperative 
and multinational programs of ICET, the same situation prevailed— that edu- 
cators around the world, too, saw international affairs as something their Min- 
istries of Foreign Affairs took care of while teaching the 650 million youth 
now in schools around the world was their ovv/7 business. 

This was, of course, a highly unrealistic point of view. And while it held, it 
made it harder for us— professional educators like yourselves, foreign affairs 
specialists like myself— to learn from one another. But since then, the eco- 
nomic and technological facts of life in our biosphere have brought home to 
everyone around the globe the intcrrclatcdncss which is the most obvious fea- 
ture of human society today in all continents, all countries. The old stereotypes 
of we and they have changed. We now know that the most powerful reality to- 
day is change itself and the greatest virtue is to be found in responding crea- 
tively, on the basis of continuously reexamined value systems, to the flood of 
changes, perceptively assessed. 

The ever-accelerating forces of modernization confront us all with prob- 
lems, opportunities and interrelationships on a scale unprecedented in human 
history. These linkages— political, economic, technological, social, ethical, 
spiritual—can intensify conflict in a time when violence increasingly endangers 
us all— or they can provide us breathtaking possibilities to advance our com- 
mon aims for sustained world peace, **In the longs' -p of history,'' Secretary 
Kissinger pointed out in his recent speech in Nairobi, **the future of peace and 
progress may be most decisively determined by our response to the necessities 
imposed by our interdependence,'' 

Global Perspectives 

Education around the world has always acknowledged the importance of so- 
cial change, and now educators begin to aspire to a global perspective in en- 
couraging learning about social change and all other aspects of human affairs. 
The reason is compelling. Regardless of political or economic ideology, re- 
gardless of religious belief, regardless of social or ethnic or language group, re- 
gardless of institutional or disciplinary affiliation, none of us can any longer 
realistically describe reality except from a global perspective. 

The international and national surveys on innovative development.^ in edu- 
cation which your Council has sponsored,j>how u.s that we cannot expect this 
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global perspective to develop spontaneously onee the student leaves the class- 
room to begin his or her professional career. Rather i( must, instead, begin to 
be taught at the elementary as well as the secondary school level, and to 
achieve this there h no substitute for it to be a basic dimension of the educa- 
tion and training of all teachers. 

For without a teacher whose own sense of proportion — whose own reality 
world— is global and whose own awareness takes into account the linkages of 
nations, societies* interest groups, languages and cultures, there i^ little chance 
of a global perspective to develop in a student. 

Robert G. Hanvey, in a recent study published by the C jnter for War/Peace 
Studies, entitled ''An Attainable Global Perspecitve," suggests our schools 
should be doing — and quite readily can do — much more loward providing 
their graduates with a deeper understanding of our increasingly interdependent 
world. '*The schools/' says Hanvey» "'must select a niche ihat complements 
the other educative agencies of society. To the extent that those other agencies 
and iniluences wck against a global perspective, the schools can perform a 
corrective function. To the extent that the other agencies have blind spots, the 
schools can work to supply /ne missing detail. To the extent that the other 
agencies direct the attention to ihe sliort-term extiaordinary event, the schools 
can assert the value of examining the long-term situation or trend (which is 
sometimes extraordinary in its own right).*' 

Those other agencies to which Hanvey refers are first of all the mass media. 
For ''schools'' in HanveyN thesis » 1 think we could very well substitute 
••teachers." What he has said with exceptional clarity and force is that the cru- 
cial precondition for coping with the world's problems is a new way of looking 
at reality - a way which can be taught, which must be taught. It implies an en- 
ormous responsibility in the teaching professions for developuig the essential 
human capabilities to cope with large-scale contlict and to build large-scale co- 
operation — in other words for peace in the world. 

it is gratifying therefore to see develop through the imaginative initiatives of 
your Council, a worldwide community of teacher educators alct to the new 
imperatives of transnational relationship and understanding. ^ i you have 
made this community of teacher educators one of your primr.r> i^oals is, it 
seems to me, one of the most positive steps that could be taken anywhere 
toward reconstituting the broader human community. And who can doubt 
that its reconstiiutioii is not vital? 

Among specialists in world affairs, there seems to be a growing consensus 
that we must speedily create vastly improved >ystems of education and new 
patterns of communication, contributing to a far more favorable climate for 
diplomacy for international and transnational problem solving, conciliation 
and cooperation— or we simply will not be abl" to manage the problems al- 
ready upon us. 

Journals of political and social analysis are heavy with predictions of gloom 
and doom, and the editors may very well be right. What we seem to have is a 
world system whose intricate parts are moving with greater and greater veloei- 
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